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INTRODUCTION 

In  these  dolorous  days  when  our  financial  world  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  depression  the  American  people  are 
complaining  of  a  pitiful  lack  of  leadership.  No  one 
offers  any  program  which  promises  even  a  return  of  for- 
mer good  times,  much  less  any  that  satisfies  the  people's 
legitimate  demand  for  a  new  kind  of  prosperity,  a  stabil- 
ized prosperity — steady,  trustworthy  and  sound. 

Such  efforts  as  are  being  made,  sporadic,  planless,  su- 
perficial as  they  are,  aim  at  no  more  than  to  restore 
former  price  levels,  loosen  credits,  in  one  way  or  another 
artificially  to  stimulate  business  activity  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  conditions  of  1928,  without  considering 
that  such  a  restoraton — even  if  attainable — would  give 
no  assurance  that  if  it  were  operated  under  the  same  laws 
it  would  not  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  sort  of  collapse  and  with  a  strong  probability 
that  each  attack  might  be  worse  than  the  last.  Similar 
disturbances  have  accompanied  the  expansion  of  the  cap- 
italistic system  throughout  its  history  and  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  therefore  that  such  periodic  break- 
downs are  its  unavoidable  concomitant.  Therefore  no 
plan  which  proposes  the  continuance  of  our  economic 
organization  without  drastic  changes  being  effected  in  it 
offers  any  promise  of  permanent  relief. 

When,  however,  we  scan  the  horizon  for  some  new 
model  by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  attempting  social 
reconstruction,  the  only  example  in  sight  is  that  offered 
by  Soviet  Russia.  But  that  experiment,  to  our  thinking, 
disfigures  its  reforms  by  crusades  against  religion,  against 
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Introduction 

the  Church,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  against  Private 
Property,  and  strange  to  say — against  Liberty,  setting  up 
a  practical  despotism  over  the  individual  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  To  most  Americans  these  features  are  so 
obnoxious  that  we  would  rather  endure  the  evils  that  we 
have  than  fly  to  other — Slavic — ones  that  we  know  not  of. 
We  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  going  bolshevik. 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  however,  that  the  imperative  need 
of  the  day  is,  nevertheless,  for  some  new  economic  system 
which  shall  offer  us  a  higher  degree  of  stability  and  se- 
curity and  provide  us  with  a  healthy,  steady,  normal  and 
PERMANENT  prosperity.  We  cannot  tamely  submit 
to  the  evils  which  harry  us  without  seeking  a  way  of 
escape  and  our  plight  is  indeed  so  serious  as  to  justify 
our  considering  important  changes  with  some  boldness. 
A  new  plan  of  economic  and  financial  organization  is  im- 
peratively called  for.  Such  a  plan  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  present. 

An  architect  who  essays  to  design  a  new  building,  or 
an  engineer  who  drafts  a  model  for  a  new  machine  to 
replace  an  old  and  unsatisfactory  one,  requires  first  to 
know  the  specifications  demanded  for  the  new  model, 
what  needs  it  must  meet  and  what  defects  in  the  old 
model  require  to  be  corrected. 
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A  WINNING  PLAN.-THE  CONDITIONS 
IT  MUST  SATISFY 

Against  our  economic  and  financial  system  the  follow- 
ing indictment  may  fairly  be  brought: 

I.  Although  it  has  achieved  colossal  and  adequate 
productivity — sufficient  to  provide  plenty  for  everybody — 
it  yet  has  developed  no  adequate  system  of  Distribution 
commensurate  with  production  and  is  therefore  unable 
to  overcome  Poverty. 

II.  Having  no  control  over  an  equable  distribution  of 
essential  labor  it  is  unable  to  prevent  ruinous  visitations 
of  Involuntary  Unemployment. 

III.  Being  unable  to  control — or  even  to  understand — 
the  strange  workings  of  its  own  Money  system,  it  is 
unable  to  prevent  recurring  attacks  of  Panic  and  De- 
pression. 

IV.  It  is  powerless  to  prevent  enormous  Wastes  of 
natural  resources,  labor  and  material. 

V.  It  has  destroyed  the  old,  natural  relation  between 
a  man  and  his  work  whereby — as  in  the  pioneer  era — 
a  man's  success  and  his  living  arise  out  of  his  own  efforts 
and  do  not  depend  upon  banks,  or  money  or  upon  some- 
body else's  "purchasing  power". 

VI.  It  has  shown  itself  unable  to  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  by  the  invention  of  New  Machinery,  more 
and  more  can  be  produced  while  fewer  and  fewer  workers 
are  needed  to  accomplish  it  so  that  output  comes  to 
occur  in  inverse  ratio  to  employment. 
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VII.  It  has  failed  to  effect  any  adjustment  which 
will  permit  us  to  run  our  productive  machinery  at  FULL 
CAPACITY  without  incurring  the  risk  of  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy. It  maintains  an  arrangement  whereby  the  more 
we  can  produce  the  poorer  we  become. 

VIII.  It  has  shown  itself  powerless  to  cope  success- 
fully with  Crime. 

IX.  It  has  failed  miserably  to  provide  for  the  people 
a  just  measure  of  bodily  and  financial  Security. 

Any  program  for  social  reconstruction  which  shall  de- 
serve the  title  of  being  "the  Winning  Plan"  must  there- 
fore, it  seems  fair  to  say,  undertake  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions and  remedy  these  defects.  Just  what  are  these 
requirements? 

I.  It  must  unconditionally  and  absolutely  abolish 
Poverty  by  devising  some  method  whereby  we  can  freely 
utilize  the  wealth  at  our  disposal. 

II.  It  must  absolutely  do  away  with  Involuntary  Un- 
employment by  providing  each  individual  with  a  job 
which  will  enable  him  to  win  a  permanent  living  and 
will  last  him  as  long  as  he  needs  it. 

III.  It  must  put  a  limit  upon  the  present  tyrannous 
sway  of  banks  and  of  our  unmanageable  and  unintelligible 
money  system  which  now  holds  the  prosperity  and  even 
the  livelihoods  of  the  people  at  its  mercy. 

IV.  It  must  put  a  check  upon  Wastes  by  co-ordinated 
co-operative  control  of  the  Necessities  of  life. 
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V.  It  must  somehow  restore  the  old  natural  relation 
between  a  man  and  his  work — such  as  the  pioneer  knew — 
in  which  a  man's  success  and  his  living  arose  out  of  his 
own  efforts  and  did  not  depend  upon  the  favor  of  banks 
or  bosses,  nor  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  somebody 
else. 

VI.  It  must  adopt  some  system  of  Distribution  which 
will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  rates  of 
production  without  the  periodic  clogging  which  now 
occurs. 

VII.  It  must  make  an  arrangement  whereby  we  shall 
be  able  to  run  our  productive  machinery  at  FULL 
CAPACITY  without  incurring  the  danger  by  so  doing  of 
bringing  ourselves  to  starvation  and  ruin. 

VIII.  It  must  point  out  some  way  whereby  we  shall 
be  able  to  cope  more  successfully  with  Crime. 

IX.  It  must  fulfill  the  function  of  organized  society 
by  enabling  everybody  to  get  a  living  under  a  just  regime 
of  bodily  and  financial  Security.  It  must  establish  the 
right  to  live.* 


* — "It  is  very  simple.  Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  live. 
It  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge  that  right  by  providing  for  it.  In 
a  natural  state  of  society  it  would  take  care  of  itself.  As  matters 
are  now  it  must  be  deliberately  provided  for. 

The  first  necessity  of  life  is  the  chance  to  work.  There  is  always 
work  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  world;  it  ought  to  be  kept  flowing 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  jobs  to  TAKE  CARE  OF  EVERYBODY. 
That  is  a  matter  of  engineering. 

All  of  us  need  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
social  sense.  They  are  the  equal  necessities  of  our  common  hu' 
manity.  Equality  is  established  and  justice  is  served  when  we  put 
the  indispensable  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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In  this  predicament  our  professed  leaders  render  us 
little  assistance.  **  They  seem  ready  with  no  definite 
plan. 

Further  Specifications 

In  addition  to  the  above  specificiations  let  us  add  that 
the  Winning  Plan,  far  from  seeking  to  "destroy  capital- 
ism" must  preserve  a  large  economic  area  for  capitalistic 
exploitation,  providing  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
initiative  and  personal  ambition,  and  leaving  room  for 
the  acquisition  of  Private  Wealth  in  any  amounts.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any  Winning  Plan  in  America 
must  not  attack  religion  or  the  Church,  Marriage  or  the 
Family,  or  the  institution  of  Private  Property.  It  must 
not  go  bolshevik.  It  must  not  interfere  with  the  life  of 
the   individual  beyond  what  is   absolutely  necessary  in 


Upon  those  who  see  the  wrong  the  duty  devolves  to  right  it, 
and  they  are  at  least  better  for  making  the  attempt.  We  ought  to 
welcome  a  change  for  the  better;  no  one  wants  the  world  to  remain 
where  it  is. 

The  world  which  we  now  live  in  must  be  transformed,  yet  there 
is  a  dearth  of  ideas  about  how  it  is  to  be  done.,, — Henry  Ford. 

** — "The  economists  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind;  they  know 
what  is,  they  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be.  They  know  how 
the  present  economic  machinery  works,  they  cannot  give  the  draw 
ings  for  a  better  machine.  That  will  come  from  forces  outside  of 
professional  economics — quite  outside  of  it. 

"Creative  art  is  not  limited  to  music,  painting,  etc.  We  need 
artists  in  industrial  method  who  can  mould  the  social  mass  into  a 
shapely  whole.  We  want  a  working  design  for  what  is  good  and 
right  and  desirable  in  our  life.  Well-thought'out  working  designs 
could  be  put  into  practice  and  made  to  succeed.  Such  plans  will 
endure. 

"What  the  world  is  waiting  for  is  a  social  and  economic  Blue 
Print.  A  Blue  Print  speaks  of  one  thing — of  orderly  work." — 
Henry  Ford. 


FURTHER    SPECIFICATIONS  !> 

order  to  establish  and  secure  his  BASIC  ECONOMIC 
SAFETY. 

Basic  economic  security  can  be  obtained  under  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  Necessaries  of  life  can  be  kept 
flowing  in  a  steady  stream  to  all  of  the  people.  Such  a 
steady  stream  can  not  be  maintained  so  long  as  those 
requisite  commodities  are  bought  and  sold,  for  the 
processes  of  buying  and  selling  are  inevitably  affected  by 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  prices,  markets,  the 
flow  and  fluctuations  in  value  of  an  irrational  and  un- 
manageable money  system,  by  the  alternate  greed  and 
fear  of  traders,  by  political  conditions,  domestic  and 
foreign,  &c.  "The  Winning  Plan"  must  therefore  devise 
some  method  whereby  the  prime  Necessaries  of  life  shall 
be  distributed  by  some  other  method  than  by  buying  and 
selling. 

An  engineer  (Mr.  Flanders)  has  stated  that  "All  en- 
gineers know  that  if  an  engineer-dictator  over  industry 
could  be  appointed  and  given  complete  control  over  raw 
materials,  machinery  and  trained  labor,  he  could  flood, 
bury  and  smother  the  people  under  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  goods  and  services  such  as  no  Utopian  dreamer  in  his 
busiest  slumbers  ever  imagined."  Yet  men  are  starving 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  in  the  presence  of  a  possibility 
of  a  still  vaster  plenty  easily  within  reach. 

We  cannot  utilize  our  plenty  because  we  have  estab- 
lished a  system  under  which  it  cannot  be  utilized  unless 
it  can  be  sold.  "The  Winning  Plan"  must  suggest  a 
method  under  which  men's  basic  needs  can  be  satisfied 
quite  outside  of  any  processes  of  buying  or  selling. 

"The   Winning   Plan"   must  be   one   which   begins   its 
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program  early  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  It  should 
take  the  nation's  young  people  in  hand  immediately  upon 
their  leaving  school  and  provide  each  one  of  them  with 
the  job  which  he  needs  at  that  time  quite  as  much  as 
he  ever  needed  an  education.  They  required  an  educa- 
tion a  few  years  previously  in  order  to  overcome  igno- 
rance; they  need  now  a  Good  Job  in  order  to  overcome 
Poverty.     (Poverty  is  quite  as  noxious  as  ignorance.) 

What  Is  a  Good  Job? 

It  is  a  job  for  which  the  worker  is  qualified  and  for 
which  he  has  been  prepared.  It  is  one  which  will  not 
enslave  him  for  life,  but  which  shall  employ  him  for  as 
long  a  time  as  he  needs  it  in  order  to  win  his  own  eco- 
nomic safety  for  life.  It  is  one  which  will  reward  him 
lavishly — not  in  wages  or  in  any  form  of  money  payments 
since  money  is  far  too  unstable  a  medium  for  such  pur- 
poses— but  it  shall  reward  him  with  due  amounts  of  the 
actual  things  and  services  which  he  requires  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  daily  existence. 
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"The  world  does  not  owe  any  man  a  living,  but  we  all  owe  one 
another  a  living." — Henry  Ford. 

ALL  OF  THE  NATION'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF 
BOTH  SEXES,  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  EIGH- 
TEEN AND  TWENTY-SIX,  AS  A  CONTINUATION 
OF  THEIR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  SHALL 
BE  INDUSTRIALLY  ORGANIZED  TO  PRODUCE, 
UNDER  SCIENTIFIC  DIRECTION,  A  SUFFI- 
CIENCY OF  THE  NECESSARY  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES  TO  CONSTITUTE  A  DECENT  LIVELI- 
HOOD AND  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THESE  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES  WITHOUT  BUYING  OR  SELLING 
THEM,  TO  THE  ENTIRE  POPULATION. 

(The  Plan  sounds  simple  enough  but  the  social  con- 
sequences flowing  from  it  are  tremendous.) 

At  the  end  of  eight  years  the  Young  People,  having 
served  their  term,  would  pass  out  of  the  organization,  and 
would  be  succeeded  by  fresh  relays  of  young  recruits 
coming  up  in  turn  from  the  schools  and  taking  their 
places  in  the  ranks.  Thus  a  continuous  stream  of  neces- 
sary goods  and  services  would  be  kept  flowing  steadily 
from  the  hands  of  the  Young  Workers  and,  pouring  out 
over  the  entire  population,  would  furnish  a  basic  liveli- 
hood for  everybody  for  life. 

This  Organization  composed  of  Young  Workers  in  the 
public  service,  together  with  their  directors  and  leaders, 
is  called  in  this  book,  for  convenience — the  "Commons". 

Their  patriotic,  public,  industrial  service  completed,  the 
Young  Commoners — still  young  at  the  age  of  26 — would 
graduate,  or  demobilize  and,  leaving  the  service,  as  free 
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men  and  women  would  thereupon  disperse  to  their  homes. 
For  the  remainder  of  their  lives  they  would  receive  from 
the  relays  of  Young  Commoners  who  would  succeed  them 
a  full  supply  of  the  Necessaries  of  life  constituting  a  com- 
petence. Thus  there  would  be  conferred  upon  the  nation, 
for  the  first  time  in  history  that  any  people  have  attained 
it — complete  economic  emancipation. 

Having  graduated,  the  Young  People  would  be  no  longer 
Commoners  but  would  be  free  citizens — potential  capital- 
ists. The  world  they  would  enter  then  would  be  con- 
stituted precisely  as  is  our  present-day  capitalistic  system, 
i.e.,  competitive,  individualistic,  profit-seeking — a  world 
in  which  buying  and  selling  for  profit  is  the  prevailing 
practice,  (and  of  course  with  the  use  of  money.)  In  this 
sphere — called  in  this  book  for  convenience —  the  "Capi- 
tals", the  individual  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  fame,  power,  leisure,  sport,  trade,  cul- 
ture, pleasure — or  any  other  aim  that  attracts  him.  Noth- 
ing except  his  own  limitations  will  put  any  bar  to  his 
ambitions. 

He  may  continue  to  work  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  His 
basic  livelihood  in  any  case  is  secure.  All  that  he  needs 
will  be  delivered  at  his  door,  or  placed  at  his  disposal  as 
long  as  he  lives.  This  competence — in  actual  goods  and 
services,  not  in  money,  he  cannot  lose  or  give  away,  or 
be  robbed  of.  It  is  his  alone.  It  is  not  transferrable — not 
negotiable.    He  alone  earned  it;  he  alone  is  entitled  to  it. 

One  restriction,  however,  follows  him  here  in  the  Capi- 
tals. He  may  not  traffic  in  the  Necessaries  of  Life — for 
they  are  handled  by  the  Commons  alone.  In  the  Capitals 
his  trade  is  limited  to  the  production  and  sale  of  Luxuries 
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and  Surpluses — i.  e.,  staple  and  manufactured  goods  over 
and  above  what  are  needed  by  the  Commons  in  their 
task  of  providing  basic  livelihoods  for  the  people.  These 
may  be  exported  for  profit  or  sold  to  the  Luxury  trade  at 
home.  Thus  the  National  Livelihood  Plan  is  a  project 
whereby  collectivism  would  be  applied  to  the  production 
of  Necessaries  while  individualism  would  be  reserved  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  Luxuries  and  Surpluses  for 
profit.  Thus  a  wide  field  would  be  reserved  (wider  than 
the  reader  may  at  first  be  disposed  to  believe)  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  initiative  and  for  the  accumulation 
of  private  wealth.  At  the  same  time  the  basic  livelihoods 
in  prime  Necessaries  of  the  people  would  always  be  as- 
sured to  them.  This  arrangement  would  give  a  subsistence 
basis  to  economic  society  which  nothing  could  impair  or 
imperil.  The  Plan  provides  economic  safety  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  a  huge  measure  of  economic  liberty. 
The  problem  has  been  how  to  attain  safety  without  losing 
freedom.  A  solution  would  appear  to  lie  in  compara- 
tively simple  compromise  between  socialism  and  individ- 
ualism by  applying  the  one  to  Necessaries  and  the  other 
to  Luxuries. 

Such  a  compromise  would  demand,  in  effect,  the  in- 
vention of  new  economic  machinery  for  carrying  on  our 
affairs.  To  attempt  the  creation  of  such  a  machine  is  no 
more  fantastic  than  were  the  labors  of  those  who  invented 
the  automobile,  or  the  electric  lamp,  or  the  radio,  or  the 
telephone.  Invention  has  no  other  purpose  save  to  satisfy 
manifest  needs — but  human  needs  are  not  confined  to 
machines  alone.    We  need  a  social  and  economic  machine 
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fitted  to  serve  our  requirements  and  to  take  us  where  we 
want  to  go.  * 


* — "An  idealist  is  one  who  is  able  to  see  that  which  in  the  minds 
of  others  does  not  yet  exist.  Every  inventor  is  an  idealist  because 
he  is  working  on  something  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  Every 
prophet  is  an  idealist  because  he  is  living  in  a  social  condition 
which  has  not  yet  come  into  existence.  Except  for  idealists  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States  of  America. 

"If  you  have  an  ideal,  that  is  good;  if  you  have  also  ideas  as  to 
how  to  work  it  out,  that  is  better. 

"There  is  the  idealist  whose  dream  is  so  distant  from  what  we 
have  now  that  he  is  derided  as  a  visionary.  Still,  he  may  not  be. 
Some  minds  have  longer  sight  than  others.  What  seems  impossible 
today,  may  half  a  century  hence  have  become  a  common'place." 
— Henry  Ford. 


FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN 

In  The  Form  of  Answers  to  Questions  Usually  Asked 

Education 

Yes,  Mr.  Educator,  it  is  clear  that  the  Plan  would  call 
for  certain  changes  to  be  made  in  our  present  methods  of 
education.  Education  would  be  no  doubt,  as  it  should  be, 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  central  education  board.  It  would 
determine  its  policies  after  the  most  thorough  scientific 
research  to  determine  the  requisite  curriculum  that 
should  be  called  for  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
industrial  enterprise  of  the  Commons.  Its  sole  aim 
would  be  to  adapt  juvenile  education  so  as  to  fit  the 
youngster  first  of  all  to  serve  with  distinction  in  the  pa- 
triotic task  of  gaining  the  nation's  livelihood  and  at  the 
same  time  win  his  own  economic  freedom.  That  task  ac- 
complished, abundant  time  would  remain  to  him  for  the 
later  acquisition  of  any  amount  of  higher  ornamental  edu- 
cation designed  to  minister  to  the  culture  and  delight  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  all  so-called  "higher"  education,  with  the 
exception  of  medicine  and  the  technical  sciences  leading 
to  production,  are  Luxuries,  not  Necessaries. 

The  education  required  by  the  Commons  would  be  plain 
but  sound  and  thorough,  with  certain  variations  possible 
in  the  case  of  exceptional  special  talents.  Thus  modified 
to  purposes  of  self-support  the  schools  could  be  manned 
and  sustained  by  the  government  through  taxation  as  at 
present.  All  colleges  and  universities  would  lie  of  course 
wholly  outside  of  the  province  of  the  Commons  and  be 
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maintained  by  the  rich  for  the  ornamental  culture  of  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  for  such  additional  benefits 
to  other  persons  as  their  benevolence  might  dictate.  Tech- 
nical experts,  researchers,  scientific  directors  required  by 
the  Commons  would  have  to  be  trained  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  the  Capitals  and  their  salaries  provided  as 
needed  by  the  Commons  through  the  munificence  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  the  Capitals  or  by  bequests,  or  by  taxa- 
tion. Since  the  Commoners  are  the  life-givers  and  life- 
savers  of  the  nation  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding the  young  army  with  the  leadership  it  requires. 

An  excellent  model  for  the  schools  of  the  Commons  is 
already  maintained  in  operation  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  at 
Dearborn,  Mich.  Judging  from  the  numbers  on  the  wait- 
ing list  of  these  schools  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ford  has 
discovered  the  sort  of  school  which  America  needs  and — 
for  the  most  part — wants. 

Interrupting  Education 

(From  an  address  before  a  Class  of  Rollins  College  Students) 

No,  my  young  friends,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  you 
any  harm  to  break  off  your  college  course  now  at  your 
age  and  devote  yourselves  to  getting  your  living.  Now 
is  the  time  to  work  and  to  win  your  independence  while 
you  are  young  and  fresh  and  strong.  It  is  usual  in  our 
day  to  suppose  that  if  you  do  not  apply  yourselves  now 
to  abstruse  studies  your  opportunity  will  pass  and  later 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  or  will  have  lost  your  taste 
for  them.  How  much  taste  have  you  for  them  now?  Are 
you  not  forcing  yourselves  to  try  to  master  subjects  which 
are  outside  of  the  range  of  your  interest  and  of  your 
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ability?  Those  of  you  who  have  any  genuine  hunger  for 
knowledge  need  not  fear — you  would  return  to  your 
studies  with  a  keener  appetite  after  a  period  of  useful 
labor  and  of  varied  contact  with  the  world  of  men  and 
affairs.  Those  of  you  whose  interest  in  learning  does  not 
survive  the  interruption  would  better  leave  it  alone.  At 
present  our  colleges  are  clogged  by  students  who  have 
no  business  to  be  there.  All  educators  know  this.  You 
should  work  first  and  play  afterward.  Get  your  work 
done  and  out  of  the  way,  then  you  will  have  set  yourselves 
free — to  live. 

This  Plan  contemplates  that  the  education  provided 
for  all  children  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  equivalent 
to  what  we  now  understand  as  a  High  School  education, 
with  the  addition  of  a  proficiency,  if  not  mastery,  in  some 
useful  trade.  Such  an  education  would  meet  all  of  the 
educational  needs  in  book  learning  that  are  experienced 
by  the  vast  majority  of  young  people,  while  those  excep- 
tionally endowed  with  unusual  aptitudes  or  with  a  special 
thirst  for  knowledge  would  find  a  vast  provision  of  col- 
leges and  universities  open  to  them  which,  with  their 
ripened  minds  at  26,  they  would  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  assimilate  than  they  were  at  eighteen.  The 
acquiring  of  an  education  can  then  at  that  later  date  be 
undertaken  in  a  more  leisurely  spirit  and  could  continue 
throughout  life  among  a  people  whose  getting-a-living 
problem  has  been  settled  and  disposed  of  in  their  youth. 
In  our  day  education  is  unduly  hurried  forward  and 
crowded  by  the  need  to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  begin  earning  money. 

To  earn  their  living  once  for  all  should  be  obligatory 
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upon  the  young  while  their  powers  are  still  fresh  and 
strong  while  work  is  natural  and  wholesome  and  when 
the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  youth  permit  the  burden 
to  be  lightly  carried.  Youth  is  the  proper  time  to  work.* 
Eighteen  is  apparently  the  natural  age  for  breaking 
away  from  the  family.  (The  Indian  at  this  age  departed 
from  the  family  to  identify  himself  with  the  tribe.)  At 
eighteen  young  people  who  have  had  twelve  years  of 
school  attendance  are  mostly  "fed  up"  on  books.  They 
want  to  "do  something".  They  crave  new  scenes,  new 
faces,  romance,  adventure.  Some  want  to  discover  "how 
things  are  done".  Boys  run  away  at  this  age  to  sea,  or 
"out  west"  or  they  join  the  circus,  or  go  hitch-hiking,  or 
work  their  way  abroad  on  a  cattle  ship — anything  to  get 
away  from  "this  old  hole"  (meaning  any  town  or  village 
or  farm  where  they  happen  to  have  been  brought  up). 
This  is  the  restless  age.  Criminal  impulses  frequently 
incubate  at  this  period.  It  is  the  time  above  all  others 
when  the  youth  needs  to  be  kept  occupied  at  healthy 
work  under  strict  discipline.  Most  youths  at  this  age  do 
not  need  any  more  study  for  the  time  being,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  fitted  to  be  turned  loose  on  their 
own,  nor  are  they  able  to  find  jobs  and  to  enter  upon 
careers.    At  just  this  critical  time  they  badly  need  direc- 


* — "There  will  never  be  a  system  invented  which  will  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  work.  Nature  has  seen  to  that.  Work  is  our 
sanity,  our  self-respect,  our  salvation.  It  does  more  than  give  us  a 
living — it  gives  us  life.  The  day's  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

"Every  man  who  eats  and  wears  clothes  and  enjoys  creature 
comforts  does  so  at  the  cost  of  someone's  labor.  He  ought  to 
yield  an  adequate  return  of  useful  service  for  what  he  receives.'" 
— Henry  Ford. 
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tion  and  occupation;  discipline  and  steady  work.  As  their 
Mother  cared  for  their  infant  needs,  and  the  School  cared 
for  their  adolescent  needs,  so  now  a  new  Institution  (the 
Commons)  is  called  for  to  take  care  of  the  human  need 
that  comes  upon  them  at  this  time — the  need  (morally 
binding-  upon  every  human  being)  the  need  to  Get-a- 
Living. 

Could  Commoners  Marry? 

Marriage  while  still  in  the  service  could  not  be  pre- 
vented but  it  could  be  strongly  discouraged  and  every  in- 
fluence would  be  brought  to  bear  to  persuade  young  lovers 
to  postpone  their  conjugal  embraces  until  they  had  com- 
pleted their  duty  to  their  country  and  had  themselves 
won  their  freedom.  Most  sensible  young  people  would 
undoubtedly  see  the  point.  Twenty-six  is  quite  young 
enough  for  any  one  to  take  on  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
and  most  of  the  young  people  would  be  happier  to  stay 
single  until  they  had  had  their  play  time  out.  The  average 
time  of  marriage  now  tends  to  be  fixed  at  about  this  age. 
Specialists  have  determined  upon  about  25  as  the  best 
age  for  a  young  woman  to  bear  her  first  child.  Sweet- 
hearts could  unite  the  day  after  graduation  with  a  clear 
conscience  if  they  chose.  No  need  to  wait  until  he  got 
a  job  and  had  saved  up  enough  to  buy  the  parlor  fur- 
niture. No  need  to  kid  themselves  with  the  idea  that  two 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  one.  Both  would  be  economically 
free.  Each  would  receive  basic  Necessities  by  daily  de- 
livery for  life.  They  would  look  for  luxuries  from  wed- 
ding presents,  or  inheritance  or  get  jobs  and  procure  them, 
but  Necessities  for  themselves  and  their  children  as  fast 
as  they  appeared,  would  be  provided.    Everything  would 
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favor  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  had  "earned  their 
free  papers." 

But  suppose  certain  couples  refused  to  wait;  what  then? 

In  case  of  motherhood  the  young  woman  would  have 
to  be  excused  from  service  for  a  year  or  two.  After  that? 
There  are  three  alternatives.  She  might  be  then  required 
to  serve  her  lost  time  in  the  Commons;  or  she  might  be 
listed  among  the  dependent  classes  in  return  for  her  serv- 
ices as  a  child-bearer;  or  her  term  could  be  completed  by 
the  father  of  her  child — if  such  relationship  could  be 
proven — in  addition  to  his  own  full  term.  Most  people 
seem  to  consider  the  last  requirement  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able and  the  most  just.  In  any  case  the  question  would 
have  to  be  settled  by  a  referendum  among  the  Young 
Commoners  themselves  —  nobody  else  being  concerned 
in  it. 

A  Dual  Society 

Yes,  Mr.  Sociologist,  the  Plan  does  envisage  a  future 
society  which  should  be  dual  in  character.  "The  Com- 
mons" is  a  communistic  organization  devoted  to  Getting- 
a-Living;  "The  Capitals"  is  the  region  of  society  devoted 
to  individualism  and  self-realization  under  conditions  of 
economic  freedom.  We  should  have  socialism  applied  to 
Necessities;  individualism  applied  to  Luxuries.  We  should 
apply  collectivism  to  basic  subsistence;  competitive  cap- 
italism to  the  individual  pursuit  of  private  aims. 

Neither  communism  nor  individualism  can  successfully 
dominate  the  whole  area  of  society  nor  the  whole  extent 
of  the  life  span  for  there  are  in  society  two  distinct  func- 
tions to  be  performed  and  two  distinct  aims  to  be  achieved. 
Such  a  distinction  and  cleavage  based  upon  the  funda- 
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mental  difference  between  Necessaries  and  Luxuries  (one 
class  enhancing  life  and  the  other  class  maintaining  life 
itself)  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problem.  Failure  to  see  this  has  baffled  our  discovery  of 
the  answer  to  our  economic  perplexities.  This  failure  is 
fatal  to  socialism. 

The  term  "The  Commons"  would  include  the  whole 
force  of  Young  Commoners  engaged  in  furnishing  the  na- 
tional livelihood,  together  with  the  corps  of  scientists, 
technical  experts  and  the  captains,  leaders  and  superin- 
tendents who  would  plan  the  enterprise  and  conduct  its 
execution. 

"The  Capitals"  a  sphere  which  embraces  all  of  the  re- 
mainder of  economic  society  would  be  in  character  precise- 
ly like  the  society  which  we  live  under  today  with  the  sole 
exception  that  in  it  then  there  would  be  no  poverty — no 
unemployment  and  that  the  production  and  distribution 
of  basic  Necessaries  would  have  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  capitalists  and  would  be  vested  in  the  organization  of 
"the  Commons" — an  Institution  erected  solely  for  that 
purpose. 

The  personnel  of  "the  Commons"  would  consist  of  an 
army  of  some  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six, 
a  vast  body  of  young,  strong,  lively,  muscular,  well-trained 
workers  together  with  their  leaders,  teachers,  planners 
and  directors. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Commoners  and  their  directors 
would  be  engaged  in  producing  a  decent  livelihood  in  all 
basic  goods  and  services  and  in  distributing  the  same  to 
the    entire    population — without    exception.      The    whole 
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enterprise  to  be  carried  on  without  buying  or  selling  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons.  The  use  of  money,  in  the 
Commons  would  be  restricted  to  two  large  funds,  first  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  technicians,  directors  and  executive 
officials  (such  salaries  would  be  required  in  order  to 
secure  their  services  in  competition  with  those  offered  by 
magnates  in  the  Capitals)  also  a  small  sum  for  spending 
money  for  each  Commoner  would  be  required,  since 
young  people  cannot  do  without  a  little  pocket  money. 
Both  of  these  funds  could  be  raised  in  the  Capitals  by 
donations,  foundations,  bequests  and  the  like  or  by  taxa- 
tion, since  they  are  essential  to  the  upkeep  of  the  economic 
basis  of  society.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  raising  these  sums,  for  the  Young  Commoners 
would  be  the  saviors  and  sustainers  and  as  such  the  idols 
and  darlings  of  society. 

Society  would  continue  to  maintain  the  capitalistic  form 
which  we  now  enjoy  excepting  that  its  reign  would  be 
interrupted  by  an  eight-year  intermission  in  which  the 
nation's  Young  Army  would  engage  in  producing  for  the 
entire  population  a  basic  livelihood  in  prime  Necessaries, 
by  concerted  effort,  without  employing  money  and  with 
no  buying  or  selling.  From  the  domain  of  capitalistic 
exploitation  would  therefore  be  withdrawn  the  land,  ma- 
chinery, etc. — the  general  plant — required  by  "the  Com- 
mons" in  furnishing  the  people  with  a  livelihood. 

We  should  still  have  Capitalism — but  with  its  fangs 
drawn. 


LIFE  AND  WORK    IN  THE   COMMONS 

A  New  Army  for  a  New  War 

The  task  of  the  Commoners  would  consist  in  providing 
the  nation  with  its  seven  basic,  essential  goods  and  serv- 
ices, Food,  Clothing,  Shelter,  Transportation,  Protection, 
Tools,  and  (special)  Education.  The  term  of  service  re- 
quired to  accomplish  this  has  been  at  present  estimated  to 
be  eight  years  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
as  co-ordination  was  perfected  this  term  would  be  gradu- 
ally shortened.  With  constantly  improved  machinery  it 
might  well  come  some  day  to  be  reduced  to  a  term  of 
three  years.  Such  a  term  European  nations  maintain, 
or  have  maintained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  their 
military  protection.  The  Commons  would  occupy  a 
precisely  analogous  and  a  still  more  useful  and  beneficent 
position  of  furnishing  economic  protection  against  poverty 
and  its  attendant  ills.  By  industry  instead  of  by  guns, 
by  working  rather  than  by  shooting.  Their  enemies 
would  be  hunger,  cold  and  want — sleepless  enemies  who 
are  never  conquered  and  only  to  be  kept  down  by  means 
of  concerted  mass  effort. 

In  one  aspect,  the  life  led  by  the  Young  Commoners 
would  resemble  that  led  by  soldiers  in  camps  and  posts, 
and  in  another  aspect  it  would  be  comparable  to  that  of 
collegians.  Each  basic  industry  would  be  centrally  or- 
ganized and  directed,  with  an  industrial  Commissioner 
(as  of  Food,  Clothing,  Transportation,  &c.)  at  its  head, 
while  the  main  plants  of  the  several  industries  would  be 
situated  in  the  regions  best  suited  to  them  as  to  favorable 
production  and  shortness  of  haulage. 

Every  conceivable  new  invention  of  labor  or  time-saving 
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machinery  could  then  be  instantly  adopted,  for  instead  of 
throwing  workers  out  of  employment,  a  new  machine 
would  have  only  the  effect  of  shortening  the  necessary 
time  of  labor  and  therefore  would  be  installed  immediately 
by  the  Commoners. 

When  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  asked  in  England  why  In- 
dia did  not  use  machinery,  he  replied.  "India  cannot  use 
machinery  for  then  she  would  produce  too  much  and  the 
millions,  deprived  of  work,  would  starve. 

This  is  what  happens  inevitably  in  countries  where 
machines  are  used  under  a  profit-making  or  capital- 
istic regime.  We  in  America  have  followed  this  path. 
We  have  adopted  the  machine,  we  have  produced  "too 
much",  our  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  and  they  are 
(some  ten  millions  of  them)  in  want. 

Under  the  Commons  this  evil  spell  cast  by  the  machine 
would  be  broken.  A  new  machine  would  not  throw  a  single 
worker  out  of  his  job,  but  would  only  make  his  job  easier 
and  shorter  for  him.  And  all  the  machines  in  the  land 
running  like  mad  day  and  night  at  full  capacity  would 
never  bring  on  a  "glut"  for,  since  the  goods  would  not 
have  to  be  SOLD  BEFORE  THEY  COULD  BE  USED, 
they  could  be  poured  out  in  all  abundance  to  satisfy  to 
the  full  in  the  shortest  time  the  needs  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  workers.  Many  young 
women  would  prefer  to  be,  and  no  doubt  could  be,  em- 
ployed in  proximity  to  their  homes,  but  the  more  adven- 
turous, together  with  most  male  Commoners  would  wel- 
come the  adventure  of  greater  movement.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  a  large  degree  of  mobilization  would 
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be  desirable.  The  Commons,  unlike  a  profit-making  busi- 
ness impelled  to  get  the  most  out  of  its  workers,  could  on 
the  contrary,  give  much  consideration  to  obtaining  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  their  health,  spirits,  develop- 
ment and  morale  and  these  would  doubtless  be  served  by 
avoiding  the  deadly  monotony  inseparable  from  commer- 
cially exploited  labor.  To  move  about  with  frequent 
changes  of  scene  and  of  occupation  would  enliven  the 
workers,  add  to  their  experience,  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  knowledge  of  their  own  country  and  its  resources, 
expand  their  acquaintanceship  with  human  nature,  form 
valuable  friendships,  meet  girls  and  boys  of  many  types, 
develop  firmness  of  character,  promptness,  obedience,  re- 
spect for  superiors  in  whatever  rank,  modesty,  self-respect, 
a  discipline  which  would  turn  crude  boy  and  girl  ma- 
terial into  men  and  women  who  would  be  a  credit  to  their 
country. 

For  these  reasons  large  variety  and  frequent  mobiliza- 
tion— which  ordinary  commercialism  can  not  afford — 
would  pay  in  dividends  of  human  well-being  in  the  Com- 
mons, while  apart  from  this  aspect  it  would  prove  invalu- 
able as  an  actual  saving  of  labor  now  wasted  in  off  sea- 
sons and  slack  times — particularly  on  the  farms. 

Many  industries  are  naturally  seasonal  and  have  their 
peak  loads  and  slack  times.  Because,  under  commercial- 
ism, we  cannot  allow  for  this  or  dispose  our  labor  forces 
accordingly  a  gigantic  loss  is  entailed.  For  example, 
farming  demands  hard  work  for  a  few  months  (with  prop- 
er machinery,  only  a  few  weeks)  while  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  often  frittered 
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away,  and  for  months  he  will  do  no  more  than  feed  a  few 
hens,  milk  a  cow  or  two,  and  "slop"  his  pigs — tasks  which 
a  twelve-year-old  boy  could  easily  accomplish.  Factory 
work  is  usually  more  continuous  but  most  of  these  indus- 
tries have  their  slack  periods  when  the  workers  are  turned 
off  with  no  compunction  while  yet  they  are  expected  to 
keep  themselves  alive  somehow  and  be  on  hand  when  they 
are  wanted  again. 

"We  ought  to  have  flying  squadrons  of  young  men  who 
would  be  available  for  emergencies  in  harvest,  field,  mine 
or  shop,"  says  Henry  Ford.  The  need  for  sowing  vast 
wheat  fields  at  a  certain  time  is  an  "emergency",  as  is 
also  the  necessity  to  cultivate  and  to  harvest.  The  nation 
could  thus  mass  its  labor  strength,  now  here  now  there, 
as  does  the  general  of  an  army  withdrawing  men  who  are 
useless  and  hurling  his  forces  wherever  they  can  be  de- 
ployed or  concentrated  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  early  spring  might  arrive  the  great  national  assem- 
bling of  recruits,  who  would  come  whooping  and  troop- 
ing out  of  the  schools,  hastening  to  join  the  colors  at 
their  several  posts  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Towns 
and  villages  would  celebrate  the  occasion  with  re- 
joicings, cheering  the  young  recruits  with  bands  of  music 
and  flying  banners  as  they  marched  away  like  soldiers 
leaving  for  the  front  but  anticipating  none  but  bloodless 
victories  as  they  sallied  forth  to  conserve — not  to  destroy, 
to  nourish — not  to  ruin.  The  women's  smiles  that  beam 
upon  them  are  not  clouded  with  women's  tears  and  no 
forebodings  darken  this  hour  of  rejoicing.  They  go  not 
to  convert  the  fields  into  shambles  and  cemeteries  but  to 
fructify  them  and  to  make  the  deserts  bloom.     They  go 
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not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  and  to  give  life  more  abundant. 
They  are  the  upholders  of  the  world,  the  heralds  of  a 
new  day.  Let  the  drums  beat,  the  bugles  sound,  the 
people  cheer — youth  is  on  the  march ! 

Some  go  to  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Dakotas,  some  to  the 
lumber  forests  of  Oregon,  some  to  the  apple  orchards  of 
Virginia,  or  the  dairies  of  Vermont.  They  may  be  sent 
to  the  garden-patches  of  Long  Island,  to  the  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  woolen  mills  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  fishing  banks  of  Nantucket.  They  may  make 
blankets  or  shoes,  or  gloves,  caps,  beds,  chairs,  tables, 
cutlery,  hardware,  glass,  cement,  or  a  hundred  other  use- 
ful articles. 

Their  sisters,  friends  or  sweethearts  may  go  to  the 
strawberry  fields  of  Maryland,  to  the  peach  orchards  of 
Georgia,  to  the  fruitlands  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  They 
may  work  in  the  factories  of  Rhode  Island,  or  Connecti- 
cut, or  New  Jersey.  They  may  teach  in  Indiana,  nurse 
the  sick  in  Delaware,  run  motors  in  Michigan,  keep  books 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  wrap  parcels  in  Kentucky. 
They  might  mend  or  nurse  or  keep  house  for  their  broth- 
ers who  were  ranching  in  Colorado  or  Arizona  or  Wyo- 
ming or  fishing  off  Cape  Cod,  or  for  those  workers  sent 
to  dig  potatoes  in  Maine,  mine  coal  in  West  Virginia,  do 
steel-foundering  in  Illinois  or  saw-milling  in  Wisconsin. 

"It  would  be  splendid  if  we  could  send  an  army  of 
young  men  to  make  the  desert  bloom  and  every  mile  of 
our  streams  and  every  foot  of  our  land  productive.  That 
would  be  an  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  indeed! 
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It  would  appeal,  too,  to  heroism  and  to  constructive  gen- 
eralship/' says  Henry  Ford.  * 

William  James  once  wrote: 

"The  mere  fact  that  life  is  hard  should  not  make  us 
indignant,  for  planetary  conditions  demand  that  men 
should  toil;  but  that  some  men,  by  mere  accidents  of 
birth  and  opportunity,  should  lead  lives  of  nothing  else 
but  toil  and  pain  and  hardness,  while  others — no  more 
deserving — never  have  to  lead  this  sort  of  life  at  all— is 
capable  of  arousing  indignation  in  reflective  minds. 

"If  now,  we  had,  instead  of  military  conscription,  a 
conscription  of  the  whole  youthful  population  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  form  part  of  an  army  enlisted  against 
nature — the  injustice  would  tend  to  be  evened  out.  The 
military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be 
wrought  into  the  growing  fibre  of  the  people.  No  one 
would  remain  blind — as  our  luxurious  classes  are  now 
blind — to  man's  real  relations  to  the  globe  he  lives  upon, 
and  to  the  permanently  hard  conditions  of  life. 

"Our  gilded  youth  would  then  be  drafted  off  to  coal 
mines  and  iron  mines,  to  freight  trains,  to  fishing  fleets 


* — "It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  young  men  could  be  drafted 
into  public  service  for  discipline  in  serving  the  general  good.  Im' 
agine  that  we  had  a  system  of  conscription  under  which  young  men 
should  be  drafted  for  training  and  service.  The  training  could 
consist  in  all  the  things  that  a  young  man  ought  to  know.  They 
would  be  trained  to  be  fine  bodies,  to  be  fine,  alert,  steady  minds, 
and  to  be  useful  willing  servants  of  society. 

Suppose  we  had  such  an  army.  We  have  now  many  volunteer 
associations,  but  suppose  we  had  an  army  of  CONSCRIPTS  nobly 
initiated  into  the  greatness  of  public  service. " 

"We  need  universal  training  in  team  work.  Militarists  tell  us 
that  military  training  does  it.  But  that  is  team  work  with  a  dc 
structive  object;  couldn't  we  get  even  a  higher  degree  of  team 
work  with  a  constructive  object? — Henry  Ford. 
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in  December,  to  dish-washing  and  clothes-washing,  to 
road  building,  to  tunnel  making,  to  foundries  and  stoke- 
holes and  the  frames  of  sky-scrapers. 

"They  would  get  the  childishness  knocked  out  of  them; 
they  would  come  back  with  healthier  sympathies  and 
soberer  ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood  tax; 
they  would  have  done  their  part  in  the  immemorial  war- 
fare against  want.  They  would  tread  the  earth  more 
proudly  then.  Women  would  value  them  more  highly  and 
they,  themselves  would  be  better  fathers  and  better  teach- 
ers of  the  next  generation." 

What  Are  Necessaries? 

The  Commons  would  concern  itself  with  Necessaries 
only,  but  "just  what  are  Necessaries?"  some  one  will  be 
sure  to  ask,  and  "who  is  to  determine  what  things  are 
necessary?"  There  is  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing  so. 
We  all  jolly  well  know  the  difference  between  the  nu- 
merous things  that  we  want  and  the  few  things  that  we 
actually  need.  When  the  A.  E.  F.  was  equipped  for  the 
World  War,  the  things  that  the  soldiers  needed  were  sup- 
plied but  not  by  any  means  all  the  things  they  would  have 
liked.  That  is  very  different.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
this  difference  and  are  called  upon  to  make  the  distinction 
between  what  we  desire  and  what  we  require  every  day  of 
our  lives. 

We  may  buy  an  Oriental  rug,  but  we  must  have  a 
kitchen  stove  and  a  bed  to  sleep  on.  We  may  or  may  not 
buy  a  fur  coat,  but  the  rent  has  got  to  be  paid.  The  baby 
may  or  may  not  have  a  new  toy,  but  he  must  have  milk. 
Father  may  or  may  not  get  a  new  watch,  but  he  must 
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have  a  pair  of  trousers.  Bread  is  necessary — caviare  can 
be  omitted.  Water  is  a  Necessary,  champagne  is  not.  A 
house  is  necessary,  but  not  a  palace.  We  cannot  mingle 
naked  with  our  kind  or  expose  ourselves  to  inclement 
weather;  clothing  is  necessary,  but  velvets,  furs,  laces  are 
luxuries.  Transportation  has  become  a  Necessary  since 
without  it  we  can  not  reach  our  work  or  have  brought  to 
us  the  things  that  we  need;  but  limousines  and  racing 
yachts  are  Luxuries.  Liveried  footmen  are  Luxuries,  but 
policemen  and  firemen  are  Necessaries.  Perfume  is  a 
Luxury;  fresh  air  is  a  Necessary. 

There  is  another  difference.  Luxuries  are  desired  by 
only  special  persons  here  and  there,  but  Necessaries  are 
required  by  everybody  without  exception.  They  are  re- 
quired moreover  equally  by  everybody.  Luxuries  are  dif- 
ferent and  "special"  but  Necessaries  should  be  of  uniform 
excellence.  A  budget  of  Necessaries  is  drawn  up  by  gov- 
ernments, by  private  groups,  by  individuals,  by  every  in- 
telligent family,  by  all  large  collective  undertakings  such 
as  public  works,  institutions,  asylums,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  clubs,  every  Arctic  expedition,  picnic,  camping 
party,  excursion — and  all  of  these  are  concerned  in  sep- 
arating Necessaries  from  Luxuries  in  order  that  they  may 
confine  themselves  to  Necessaries  only. 

The  Commons  would  restrict  its  activities  to  the  seven 
cardinal  Necessaries — Food,  Clothing,  Shelter,  Transpor- 
tation, Protection,  Tools  and  (special)  Education. 

All  of  the  articles  and  services  which  it  provided  would 
reach  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Commons  sells  nothing,  is  not  seeking  profits;  therefore, 
its  only  concern  is  to  serve  the  nation;  and,  producing  for 
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one's  own  use  means  always  producing  the  best.  Food, 
simple  but  of  the  most  nutritious  and  appetizing  quality, 
embracing  all  of  the  necessary  elements  of  a  balanced  diet. 
Special  diets  for  infants,  for  growing  children,  for  invalids. 
The  most  expert  knowledge  on  the  feeding  of  human  be- 
ings would  be  at  the  service  of  the  whole  people — almost 
as  though  they  were  prize  pigs  or  dogs  or  blue-ribbon 
bulls,  or  sheep  or  poultry !  Clothing  of  plain  but  substan- 
tial goods.  Cotton  for  summer,  woolen  for  winter.  Be- 
coming, inspiring,  picturesque  and  comfortable  uniforms 
for  the  Young  Commoners;  cheerful  in  coloring,  simple 
in  cut.    Blue  jeans  for  work,  white  or  red  for  play. 

Concerning  housing,  the  writer  believes  that  this  serv- 
ice would  be  least  used  of  any  of  the  Commons  services 
since  housing  cannot  be  delivered  by  parcel  post,  or  in 
uniform  quality,  nor  could  it  meet  the  varying  preferences 
of  people  to  live  in  this  or  that  locality — (as  on  Park 
Avenue  or  at  Palm  Beach,  for  example).  All  that  the 
Commons  could  promise  would  be  "a  clean,  sunny,  airy 
room  adequately  equipped,  in  a  clean,  airy,  safe  building". 
But  the  Commons  would,  doubtless  before  very  long,  have 
at  its  disposal  thousands  of  remodelled  farmhouses  all 
over  the  country  abandoned  by  the  vanished  farming  class 
(as  they  are  rapidly  being  abandoned  now).  But  while  the 
majority  of  the  population  would  undoubtedly  follow  its 
individual  desires  in  housing  instead  of  using  the  Shelter 
Inns  provided  by  the  Commons,  yet  these  would  always 
be  ready  to  give  shelter  to  the  wayfarer,  and  to  serve  as 
a  refuge  for  rest  or  retirement,  for  solitude,  for  study,  for 
recuperation  from  sorrow  or  strain,  for  escape  from  trial  or 
from  irksome  domestic  conditions,  for  leisure,  for  peace; 
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while,  not  uncommonly,  old  people  might  return  to  the 
simple  comfort  of  the  national  Shelter-Inns  as  to  a  father's 
house. 

Necessary  Transportation  for  the  carrying  on  of  its 
affairs  would  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commons,  but 
since  cheapness  would  be  sought  and  slowness  would  be 
no  detriment  (trade  and  competition  would  not  necessitate 
frantic  hurry)  waterways  would  probably  be  more  widely 
used,  While  airplanes,  fast  motors,  rail  travel,  swift  and 
expensive,  would  continue  to  serve  the  rich  (who  are 
always  in  a  hurry)  the  Commons  could  meet  its  needs — 
since  it  has  no  competitors  to  "beat  to  it" — with  canals, 
lorries,  even  with  mule  teams.  It  would  move  slowly, 
like  the  forces  of  nature,  but  steadily,  without  haste  and 
without  rest. 

Under  the  head  of  Protection,  the  Commons  would  pre- 
serve its  Young  Army  from  violence,  from  disease  (by  doc- 
tors, nurses,  &c,)  and  from  debility,  seeking  by  every 
means  in  its  power  to  keep  them  fit,  with  sport  and  recre- 
ation. 

Under  the  head  of  Tools  would  be  classed  all  of  the 
implements  and  machinery  required  by  the  Commons  in 
the  conduct  of  its  enterprise.  Graduates  would  be  fur- 
nished regularly  with  the  petty  household  tools  needed 
in  living,  but  none  that  were  to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of 
business.  Similarly,  postage  franking  for  domestic — not 
business — purposes  could  be  provided.  The  Commons 
supplies  a  Livelihood  only,  it  has  no  concern  with  business 
carried  on  for  the  individual's  profit  and  such  expenses  he 
must,  of  course,  defray  himself. 

The  publicly-accepted  list  of  "Necessaries"  maintained 
by  the  Commons  could  of  course  at  any  time  be  expanded 
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by  the  volt  of  the  Young  Commoners.  It  is  their  con- 
cern. They  might  even  gradually  come  to  include  Lux- 
uries in  their  required  number  of  "Necessaries."  Some 
day  they  might  add  to  the  prescribed  list,  for  example,  a 
motor  car  or  an  airplane,  a  bungalow  in  California  or  a 
cottage  in  Florida.  All  things  are  possible  to  the  young 
and  energetic.  They  would  have  at  their  disposal  in  the 
gigantic  mechanism  of  the  Commons  a  veritable  Aladdin's 
lamp  which  could  give  them  anything  they  wanted  in 
return  for  a  due  amount  of  rubbing,  the  only  condition 
being,  of  course,  that  such  additions  to  the  program  should 
not  displace  the  prescribed  list  of  basic,  indispensable 
Necessaries.  The  distant  future  may  see  spirited  election 
contests  between  rival  parties  advocating  respectively 
"Shorter  Work  and  Fewer  Items,"  or  "Longer  Work  and 
More  Luxuries".  Such  a  controversy  would  furnish  a  real 
and  vital  "issue"  and  be  well  worth  voting  about! 

The  first  president  of  the  Commons — called  perhaps  the 
Industrial  Chief — might  be  elected  by  popular  suffrage. 
He  might  then  appoint  his  industrial  cabinet  consisting 
of  seven  commissioners,  each  one  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
department  of  Necessaries  as  Commissioner  of  Food,  of 
Clothing,  of  Transportation,  etc.  The  president  might  be 
elected  for  a  long  term — say  eight  or  ten  years — and  on 
his  death  or  retirement  his  successor  might  be  appointed 
from  the  cabinet  members  (as  a  pope  is  selected  from  the 
college  of  cardinals).  The  new  president  in  turn  would 
appoint  his  successor  in  the  cabinet  and  thus  the  high 
directing  staff  would  be  self-perpetuating.  The  commis- 
sioner of  each  department  might  be  responsible  for  the 
industrial  leaders  in  his  department  all  down  the  line,  to 
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be  selected  from  civil  service  lists  or  upon  reputation  and 
proven  merit,  just  as  a  large  corporation  selects  its  per- 
sonnel today.  In  the  lower  ranks,  as  superintendents, 
supervisors  and  the  like,  the  elders  among  the  Young 
Commoners  might  well  serve  in  a  rank  corresponding  with 
corporal  in  the  army.  Any  officer  could  of  course  be  re- 
moved on  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

The  vital  nerve  and  brain  center  of  the  Commons  gov- 
ernment would  reside  in  its  corps  of  technical  experts, 
researchers,  scientists,  who  would  be  always  engaged  at 
the  task  of  improving  methods.  Their  findings  would 
determine  without  dispute  the  industrial  practices  of  the 
Commons,  and  their  decisions  it  would  be  the  task  of  the 
executive  department  to  put  into  practice.  By  this  meth- 
od, the  world  of  primary  affairs  would  be  ruled  and  the 
whole  of  society  would  be  led  by  scientists  rather  than  by 
politicians,  priests,  lawyers,  business  men  or  bankers. 
Science  would  take  its  rightful  place  in  human  affairs  as 
the  most  devoted  servant,  the  most  disinterested  friend 
and  the  most  capable  leader  of  mankind. 

The  executive  and  the  scientific  leaders  of  the  Commons 
would,  of  course,  all  be  men  of  middle-age,  seasoned  and 
tried,  and  of  outstanding  ability  who  would  have  already 
achieved  eminence  by  their  work  in  the  Capitals.  In 
order  to  obtain  their  services  in  competition  with  cor- 
porations in  the  Capitals  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
them  salaries  for  directing  the  Commons.  The  funds  for 
defraying  these  salaries,  as  well  as  the  funds  for  provid- 
ing the  Commoners  with  a  little  pocket  money,  would  be 
the  only  money  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  Commons,  and 
these  monies  would  be  by  no  means  handled  by  the  Com- 
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mons — whose  hands  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean — but 
would  be  collected  in  the  Capitals  by  bequest,  endowment, 
patriotic  "foundations",  taxation  &c.  That  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  will  be  readily  seen  when  we 
remember  the  enormous  importance  and  value  to  the 
nation  of  keeping  its  Young  Army  fit  and  capably  led. 
The  Young  Commoners  even  more  than  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors would  be  the  idols,  heroes  and  darlings  of  the  nation 
and  to  further  their  welfare,  would  be  the  highest  pleasure 
as  well  as  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  citizens.  It  is  the 
Young  Army  who  would  stand  between  the  nation  and 
want;  it  would  be  they  who  would  preserve  it  forever 
from  the  frightful  waste,  confusion,  insecurity,  dishonesty, 
crime,  cruelty,  injustice  and  industrial  chaos  in  which  our 
civilization  welters  and  the  very  memory  of  which  will 
doubtless  one  day  cause  those  wiser  and  happier  genera- 
tions of  the  future  to  shudder. 

The  work  of  the  Commons,  we  must  remember,  since 
its  products  would  not  be  for  sale  and  therefore  markets 
would  not  have  to  be  scrambled  for;  since  it  would  be 
utterly  free  from  political  interference  (tariffs,  foreign  en- 
tanglements &c.)  and  from  financial  bedevilments  (bank- 
ing rates,  volume  and  fluctuations  in  currency,  inflation, 
deflation,  high  rates  and  low  rates,  stringencies,  panics, 
booms,  &c.)  would  doubtless  in  time  take  on  a  very  regu- 
lar, standardized  character,  receiving  its  orders  only  from 
the  findings  of  the  scientific  experts  unaffected  by  anybody 
with  other  axes  to  grind.  By  such  methods  an  adequate 
Plan  for  producing  a  national  livelihood,  when  once  care- 
fully thought  out  and  wound  up  to  go  would  continue 
year   after  year,   generation   after   generation,   with   the 
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regularity  and  beneficence  of  the  seasons.  In  short  it 
would  take  on  something  of  the  character  of  the  processes 
of  nature  dealing  with  the  elemental  facts  of  birth  and 
nutriment  and  growth  and  the  organic,  constitutional  wel- 
fare of  our  human  kind. 

A  reign  of  reason,  common  sense  and  order  could  be 
introduced  into  all  of  our  basic  processes.  Crops  could  be 
grown  in  the  soils  best  suited  to  them.  Farming  no  longer 
carried  on  upon  swamp  lands  and  barren  wastes  and 
stony  fields  fit  only  for  forestation  or  grazing,  would  make 
fruitful  the  richest  lands.  All  the  hideous  wastes  that  are 
entailed  by  ignorance  and  haphazard  fumbling  with  the 
conditions  of  life  and  the  laws  of  nature — could  be  saved. 
Science  would  be  put  into  the  saddle  where  it  belongs 
and  given  the  reins.  The  rule  of  politicians,  lawyers, 
military  geniuses,  priests,  business  men,  bankers  (like  that 
farmerly  of  czars  and  despots)  would  be  overthrown. 

No  longer  would  the  sour-visaged,  worn-out  farmer  be 
seen  dragging  himself  across  his  barnyard  in  the  evening 
putting  his  last  ounce  of  strength  into  his  chores  before 
he  dropped  exhausted  into  bed;  no  longer  would  his  poor, 
socially-starved  wife,  bony,  flat-chested,  hollow-eyed,  with 
gnarled  fingers  and  lustreless  eyes,  a  worn-out,  hopeless 
drudge,  slaving  her  life  out  over  her  sink,  her  cook  stove, 
her  churn,  her  washtub,  present  a  pitiful  demonstration 
of  our  lack  of  intelligence  in  arranging  human  affairs. 

No  longer  would  goods  be  carted  uselessly  all  over  the 
country  to  make  money  for  the  railroads  but  the  whole 
vast  net-work  of  the  transportation  of  Necessaries  would 
be  co-ordinated  into  one  system.  Note:  The  Commons 
would  doubtless   utilize  water  ways   more   than   we   do. 
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being  in  no  hurry,  while  the  swift  railroads  and  swifter 
airplane  travel  would  remain  the  prerogatives  of  the  rich, 
in  the  realm  of  the  Capitals. 

Parcel  post  service,  enormously  enlarged  and  visiting 
every  doorway  every  day  would  deliver  the  daily  rations 
to  every  graduate  citizen,  while  the  Young  Commoners 
would  be  served,  as  soldiers  and  collegians  are  today  in 
great  mess  halls  at  their  posts.  The  quality  of  the  goods 
provided  by  the  Commons  would  be  uniform  and  of  the 
highest  standard.  No  millionaire  in  our  day  (or  in  the 
Capitals  in  that  day)  can  command  sweeter  bread,  richer 
milk,  fresher  vegetables,  juicier  meats,  more  luscious 
apples,  peaches,  melons,  oranges,  than  would  be  served 
to  every  citizen  in  the  land.  Why  not?  All  this  is  per- 
fectly possible.  All  this  wealth  is  at  hand.  Around  me 
as  I  write,  this  sunny  afternoon,  stretch  miles  and  miles 
and  miles  of  fruit  land  upon  which  grow  vast  groves  of 
orange  trees  drooping  with  golden  fruit.  But  what  is  this 
I  see?  I  know  that  thousands  of  children  in  the  north 
are  ailing  for  just  this  delicious  and  health-giving  fruit, 
yet  the  golden  balls  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  bushels 
lie  rotting  on  the  ground  unused.  There  in  the  north  is 
the  demand;  here  in  the  south  is  the  supply;  yet  they 
cannot  get  together  (despite  the  dogmas  about  demand  and 
supply  of  the  economists).  Lack  of  transportation  is  not 
the  cause  of  this  failure  for  plenty  of  trains  stand  ready 
to  deliver  the  fruit,  and  indeed  the  railroads  are  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  for  lack  of  patronage.  What  then 
is  the  matter?  Ask  the  financiers.  Ask  the  bankers. 
Ask  the  politicians.  When  you  get  no  satisfaction  in  those 
quarters,  then  take  up  this  humble  booklet  and  consider 
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the  Plan  here  offered  and  ask  yourselves  whether  it  does 
not  give  the  answer. 

To  carry  out  the  necessary  measures  of  discipline  the 
Commons  would  be  obliged  to  develop  a  suitable  tech- 
nique for  the  purpose.  If  a  young  worker  is  sick  or  crazy 
or  incompetent  he  can  be  put  away  for  treatment.  If  he 
is  childish  and  undeveloped  he  can  be  led  along  by  easy 
stages  until  his  faculties  ripen  and  his  mind  opens  to  a 
perception  of  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  folly. 
If  he  is  lazy  he  can  be  spurred  on,  if  he  is  nervous  he  can 
be  given  quieting,  routine  occupation;  if  he  is  mischievous 
he  can  be  restrained  and  admonished;  if  he  is  ugly  he  can 
be  isolated  or  demoted  to  unpleasant  tasks.  If  his  acts 
become  criminal  he  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Capitals 
to  be  tried  in  the  regular  courts  of  law.  But  he  cannot — as 
he  can  now — escape  work  by  taking  refuge  in  crime,  for 
in  prison  he  will  continue  to  do  his  full  share  as  a  Com- 
moner, supporting  himself  and  helping  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den of  society  instead  of  adding  to  it.  At  present  a  man 
has  only  to  commit  a  crime  in  order  to  be  supported  by 
the  labor  of  honest  men.  Under  the  Commons  there 
would  be  no  such  escape  for  him.  Nobody  will  do  his 
work  for  him  on  any  account — not  even  if  he  be  a  crim- 
inal! 

Around  each  industrial  post  throughout  the  land  would 
undoubtedly  spring  up  evening  or  continuation  schools  in 
which  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  an  ambitious 
Young  Commoner  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  profession 
or  art,  or  skilled  trade  which  he  intended  to  follow  later  in 
his  free  years.  The  prospective  physician  could  for  example 
work  off  his  physiology,  anatomy,  materia  medica,  history 
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of  medicine,  &c.  The  prospective  artist  could  master  the 
laws  of  perspective  and  acquire  some  skill  with  his  brush. 
The  prospective  tool-maker,  having  specialized  even  in 
his  school  years  in  machines,  could  carry  his  mechanical 
skill  into  the  higher  departments. 

Indeed  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  assiduous  students 
to  gain  an  entire  college  education  in  these  evening  schools 
while  they  were  still  at  work  in  the  Commons.  Such  things 
are  done  now.  At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (a 
free  college)  thousands  of  men  have  received  a  complete 
college  education,  by  studying  in  the  schools  in  the  evening 
after  they  had  been  working  for  their  living  all  day.  Such 
a  course  takes  eight  years  instead  of  the  usual  four  but 
it  can  be  done  and  is  done  in  thousands  of  cases.  The 
enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  above-mentioned 
college  for  1932  was  no  fewer  than  fourteen  thousand — 
an  incredible  number  of  workers  who  showed  themselves 
eager  to  gain  education.  A  young  Commoner  who  should 
show  equal  assiduity  would,  at  twenty-six,  be  the  posses- 
sor not  only  of  a  college  degree  but  also,  at  the  same  time 
possess  a  Commons  commission  entitling  him  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  basic  Necessaries  for  life.  Surely  no  other 
plan  of  social  organization  has  ever  offered  such  oppor- 
tunities ! 


DISTRIBUTION 

While  we  in  the  United  States  have  developed  an  amaz- 
ing degree  of  productivity,  we  have  as  yet  evolved  no 
efficient  method  of  distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
duce vast  amounts  of  goods,  we  must  somehow  manage  to 
get  them  to  the  people  without  stoppage  or  break-down. 
At  present,  the  channels  by  which  goods  flow  to  the  peo- 
ple are  the  channels  of  Buying  and  Selling- — which  are 
controlled  by  the  money  market — and,  therefore,  these 
goods  can  not  be  consumed  or  reach  the  consumers  with- 
out first  being  sold.  It  is  clear  that  to  solve  our  problem 
such  impediments  must  be  removed  and  that  the  goods 
must  be  made  to  flow  directly  to  the  people  as  needed 
without  buying  or  selling. 

It  has  been  woman's  lot  throughout  the  ages  to  be  the 
Distributing  member  of  the  human  family  and  in  the 
home  she  has  developed  a  technique  of  distribution  which 
can  well  serve  as  the  model  for  the  nation  to  adopt  in 
distributing  Necessaries.  The  relation  which  woman  bears 
to  the  children  of  her  family  resembles  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  relation  which  the  Commons  would  bear  toward 
economic  society  in  the  large.  Let  us  note  some  of  its 
features. 

Man,  in  his  outside  world,  is  engaged  in  a  fierce 
fight  and  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  of  livelihood,  but, 
when  he  brings  his  plunder  .home,  the  woman  adopts  a 
very  different  method  in  distributing  it.  She  distributes 
according  to  need;  she  does  not  fight  or  contend  or 
struggle,  nor  does  she  permit  contention  among  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  home,  competition  and  fighting  cease.  There 
is  no  buying  or  selling;  needful  things  are  distributed  for 
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use  not  for  sale.  A  capable  mother  keeps  her  young 
people  employed  and  thus  out  of  mischief.  She  demands 
from  them  co-operative  helpfulness.  She  maintains  dis- 
cipline. She  distributes  praise  and  blame.  She  keeps 
order.  She  does  not  pretend  to  practice  "democracy", 
the  children  do  not  elect  their  teachers  nor  determine  the 
methods  of  family  government.  Any  mother  who  knows 
her  business  is  in  her  home  an  absolute  domestic  dictator. 
It  is  she  who  decides  what  the  children  shall  eat  and  wear, 
when  they  shall  get  up  or  go  to  bed,  and  go  to  school, 
and  come  home,  &c.  Her  reign  extends  however,  only 
over  the  young  and  her  sole  object  is  to  fit  them  to  take 
proper  care  of  themselves  later  and  to  make  their  own  way 
in  life  when  she  has  fulfilled  her  duty  toward  them.  As 
soon  as  they  are  fitted  thus  to  the  best  of  her  ability  she 
turns  them  loose  to  fend  for  themselves  and  to  make  their 
own  careers. 

The  Commons  would  fill  precisely  the  position  in  gen- 
eral economic  society  which  the  capable  mother  fills  in  the 
well-regulated  family.  It  would  employ  the  youth  of  the 
land,  direct  their  energies  into  productvie  channels  in 
an  orderly  manner  for  their  own  good,  then  turn  them 
loose  to  make  their  own  careers. 

Universal  Service 

All  able-bodied  young  people  of  either  sex  would,  of 
course,  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Commons  just  as  they 
are  now  required  to  attend  school.  The  Commons  would 
be  a  national  institution  for  overcoming  poverty,  just  as 
we  maintain  schools  now  to  overcome  ignorance.  Both 
ignorance   and   poverty   are   enemies   of   civilization   and 
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equally  required  to  be  conquered.  Nor  can  this  be  accom- 
plished by  scattered  disordered  efforts,  but  by  a  huge 
national  effort  on  a  grand  scale.  All  must  serve,  because 
all  require  the  means  of  livelihood.  Each  person  must 
keep  himself  or  be  kept.  No  one  is  born  with  the  right 
to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others.  Some  claim  this  right, 
to  be  sure,  under  the  sign  of  the  dollar,  and  will  continue, 
doubtless,  to  exercise  that  privilege  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  do  so— so  long  as  nobody  calls  their  bluff. 
None  of  us  is  justified  in  living  upon  the  labor  of  others 
without  rendering  a  return  IN  KIND.  This  is  primary 
morality  and  cannot  be  forever  evaded.  "Equivalents" 
are  bunk. 


DISCIPLINE 

In  the  amenities  of  life  our  hoydenish  young  people  are 
pitifully  lacking.  Nothing  but  discipline  can  give  poise, 
firmness,  self-confidence,  steadiness,  control;  nothing  can 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  youth  than  to  be  taught  prompt- 
ness, self-mastery,  erect  carriage,  alertness,  cleanliness, 
obedience,  respect,  loyalty.  Our  practice  of  turning  out 
our  young  people,  raw,  uncouth,  penniless — into  a  com- 
petitive world  to  scramble  fiercely  for  a  living — cannot 
give  them  the  real  discipline  in  morals  and  manners  which 
they  need.    Nothing  can  atone  for  this  early  lack. 

More  serious  is  the  fact  that  at  present  a  large  propor- 
tion (perhaps  eighty-five  per  cent.)  of  our  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  youths  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Under 
the  National  Livelihood  Plan  these  youths  would  all  be 
hard  at  work  under  strict  discipline,  under  the  healthiest 
obtainable  conditions,  their  super-abundant  energies  being 
steadily  directed  into  productive  channels.  They  would 
lead  lives  like  those  of  our  pioneer  forefathers,  frugal,  bare, 
industrious,  disciplined,  performing  honest  labor  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The  problem  of  crime  is  so  serious  with  us  and  our 
inability  to  cope  with  it  is  so  humiliating  and  so  hopeless 
that  the  subject  may  be  here  further  dwelt  upon. 

Crime  costs  the  United  States,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Baumes  Commission,  thirteen  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. This  is  more  than  the  total  war  debt.  It  equals 
the  cost  of  a  year's  war  with  Germany,  and  this  is  what 
crime  costs  us  every  year.  Two  million  criminals  are 
either  at  large  or  are  being  boarded  at  public  expense  in 
prisons.     Crime  causes  twelve  thousand  fatalities  a  year. 
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America  is  the  paradise  of  the  criminal.  Ours  is  the  only 
country  where  crime  is  a  paying  proposition.  In  Chicago, 
six  policemen  are  shot  for  every  criminal  caught  and  exe- 
cuted; i.  e.,  it  costs  the  lives  of  six  officers  to  get  rid  of 
one  criminal.  In  New  York  a  burglar  enjoys  thirteen 
chances  to  one  in  favor  of  escape.  (In  England  the  ratio 
is  reversed.)  In  1925,  in  the  United  States,  one  person  in 
every  ten  thousand  of  the  population  was  murdered.  In 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  rate  was  doubled;  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  rate  was  two  and  a  half  per  ten  thousand. 
The  annual  murder  rate  has  increased  350  per  cent,  since 
1900. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  breaches  of  the  code  are 
offenses  against  property.  Frauds,  confidence  men,  land 
sharks,  crooks,  swindlers,  take  about  two  billions  a  year 
from  a  confiding  public.  Half  a  billion  goes  annually  to 
thefts  in  railroads,  steamship  lines,  docks,  etc.;  another 
half  a  billion  is  taken  from  warehouses,  factories,  shops, 
stores  and  residences.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions are  lost  by  embezzlement  and  defalcation.  Forgery 
and  altering  bank  checks  lose  a  hundred  million  to  their 
rightful  owners.  Credit  swindlers  and  loan  sharks  extract 
enormous  sums  from  the  poor.  Hundreds  of  bankruptcies 
and  failures  in  business  are  caused  by  swindling  opera- 
tions. Political  graft,  looting,  and  arson  swell  the  list  of 
losses  caused  by  crime. 

"Every  intelligent  American  now  knows,"  says  Wade  H. 
Ellis  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  "that  the  United 
States  has  the  most  money,  the  most  power,  the  most  laws, 
and  the  most  criminals  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  The 
total  crime  cost  to  the  country  is  about  thirteen  billions 
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a  year — or  approximately  the  total  of  the  war  debt — and 
this  is  incurred  every  year." 

Some  of  the  wealth,  to  be  sure,  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
criminal,  it  merely  changes  hands.  If  a  burgler  enters 
your  bedroom,  steals  your  watch,  your  wife's  jewelry, 
some  family  silver,  and  a  fistful  of  money,  these  valuables 
have  not  been  destroyed,  they  still  exist  (beautiful 
thought) — they  have  only  changed  hands.  Still,  to  see 
your  possessions  changing  hands  in  this  way  is  annoying. 
And  if  a  burgler,  in  a  moment  of  agitation,  sees  fit  to 
choke  your  wife,  wring  the  baby's  neck,  and  put  a  bullet 
through  your  head,  your  souls  may  not  be,  it  is  true, 
destroyed  by  this  act,  but  merely  transferred  to  another 
world.  Still,  this  transfer,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  may 
be  unwelcome. 

Most  of  the  crimes  committed  against  society  today  are 
instigated  by  the  desire  to  get  money  without  working 
for  it.  The  criminal  has  figured  that  crime  is  easier  than 
work;  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  honest  work 
does  not  pay. 

Regular  hours  of  useful  work  under  discipline  would 
cure  young  people  of  this  notion.  Work  constitutes  in 
itself  a  sound  moral  tonic.  The  crime  impulse,  to  which 
the  adolescent  is  subject,  might  be  purged  and  sweated 
out  of  his  system. 

In  later  years  the  temptations  to  steal  and  swindle 
would,  presumably,  be  minimized  among  a  people  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  a  competence  and  none  of 
whom  were  haunted  by  fear  of  want.  The  assumption 
seems,  therefore,  warranted  that  the  N.  L.  P.  would 
greatly  diminish  crime. 
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There  would,  moreover,  under  the  N.  L.  P.  be  no 
excuse  for  crime — the  sort  of  excuse  which  now  springs 
perhaps  from  an  uneasy  consciousness  among  us  that  the 
poor  do  not  get  a  square  deal  and  cannot  earn  a  decent 
living  with  reasonable  exertion  or  with  a  proper  guaranty 
of  security.  Under  the  N.  L.  P.,  the  pressure  of  want, 
the  harassments  of  insecurity  could  not  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  crime  and  then  with  a  clear  conscience,  a 
ready  hand  and  a  firm  will,  society  could  deal  rigorously 
with  the  criminal. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
in  maintaining  discipline  by  the  Commons.  The  Com- 
moners are  young,  healthy,  pliable.  They  have  been  ac- 
customed already  to  a  mild  form  of  compulsion  in  the 
family  and  in  the  school.  In  the  national  service  they 
would  feel  a  strong  appeal  to  patriotism.  The  young 
would  welcome  the  new  interests  the  travel  and  adventure 
of  the  service.  What  about  rewards,  too, — medals,  cita- 
tions, crosses,  garters — perhaps  titles?  (happy  thought!) 
Compulsion  is  not  new;  we  already  practise  it  in  educa- 
tion and  elsewhere.  Education  is  now  obligatory  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Fine  or  imprisonment  may  be  im- 
posed upon  parents  who  keep  their  children  from  school, 
while  truant  officers  may  enter  the  home  and  convey  the 
pupil  bodily  to  school.  We  are  in  deadly  earnest  about 
education.  No  fooling.  The  children  must  go  to  school. 
We  maintain  a  huge  plant  at  enormous  cost;  it  must  be 
used;  also,  we  believe  that  a  democracy  cannot  be  main- 
tained and  that  law  and  order  cannot  be  sustained  under 
ignorance  and  illiteracy.  That  point  has  been  settled  for 
nearly  a  century.    Education  is  compulsory — and  nobody 
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proposes  to  recede  from  this  position.  Some  day  neces- 
sary labor  will  be  equally  obligatory  and  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Throughout  civilized  society,  control  and  discipline  are 
in  operation.  Workers  are  controlled  in  the  factory,  in 
the  crew  of  a  ship,  among  the  members  of  an  exploring 
expedition,  among  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  students  of  a  college,  the  personnel  of  a  business, 
the  employees  of  a  railroad.  Methods  are  about  the  same. 
Rules  and  regulations  are  adopted  which  are  necessary  to 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  enterprise  in  hand.  Punish- 
ments for  failure,  rewards  for  success  are  distributed. 
Furthermore  we  should  count  upon  the  innate  power  of 
the  superior  person,  the  natural  ascendency  of  the  wise 
and  strong  over  the  young  and  weak.  Discipline  by  the 
Commons,  moreover,  would  be  obviously  disinterested; 
no  one  would  be  making  money  out  of  the  labor  of  the 
Young  Army;  nobody  would  benefit  from  it  except  them- 
selves and  their  family  and  friends — and  the  nation. 

Young  soldiers  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  declare 
their  willingness  to  die  for  their  country;  should  they  not 
be  equally  ready  to  work  for  it  in  fighting  a  more  im- 
placable enemy? 

Really,  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  arouse  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  of  young  people  to  their  school,  their  college,  their 
football  team,  their  country,  their  flag!  The  Commons 
would  be  a  new  and  beneficent  kind  of  Alma  Mater. 
Motherhood  would  embrace  the  youth  during  his  life- 
time in  two  forms — the  Mother  who  gave  him  his  life  and 
the  Industrial  Mother  who  gave  him  the  means  of  life — 
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his  living.  Loyalty  and  undying  affection  would  be  due 
from  him  to  both  of  these,  his  benefactresses. 

Prohibition,  for  example,  could  be  maintained  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  the  Commons,  since  it  is 
for  the  whole  nation's  interest  that  the  Commoners  should 
be  sober  in  order  to  fulfill  their  appointed  task  in  keeping 
the  people  alive.  After  all,  getting  drunk  is  a  luxury,  not 
a  necessity  and  belongs  in  the  province  of  the  "Capitals." 
Prohibition,  therefore,  might  be  enforced  in  the  "Com- 
mons" and  repealed  in  the  "Capitals". 

Deserters?  Where  could  a  rebel  desert  to?  Would  he 
run  home  to  mamma?  But  there  would  be  no  food  for 
him  there  and  he  could  buy  none.  No  one  would  or  could 
hire  him  until  he  had  completed  his  service  and  received 
his  license  as  a  "free"  man.  "Let  them  work  until  they 
have  paid  for  themselves  and  received  their  free  papers," 
said  Thoreau  once,  referring  to  the  negro  slaves.  Every 
"free"  citizen  would  carry  his  license  or  passport — as  au- 
tomobiles are  licensed  today.  (Thus,  incidentally,  the 
smuggling  of  immigrants  into  the  U.  S.  could  be  stopped.) 

Criminals  could  be  made  to  earn  their  own  keep  under 
the  Commons  since  their  product  would  not  compete  with 
"honest  labor"  any  longer.  Thus  they  would  relieve  the 
nation  of  an  immense  burden  while  lightening  by  that 
much  the  task  of  the  Young  Army. 

What  of  the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  the  stupid,  the 
slackers,  what  should  be  done  with  them?  What  do  we 
do  with  them  now?  While  they  are  young,  we  compel 
them  to  attend  school;  but  after  that  we  do  with  them — 
just  nothing.  Although  on  leaving  school  they  need  a 
job  quite  as  badly  as  they  ever  needed  schooling,  we  give 
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them  none.  They  need  to  be  employed,  directed,  guided, 
but  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  leave  many  of  them 
to  sink  lower  and  lower,  to  become  a  burden  upon  friends 
or  upon  charity,  to  drift  into  crime.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  we  do  for  them — we  make  them  a  free  present 
of  a  large,  though  not  very  nutritious,  mouthful  of  "rugged 
individualism"  (only  words).   That's  all  we  do. 

These  laggards  should  not  be  LEFT  to  take  care  of 
themselves — they  should  be  MADE  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— and  required  to  pull  their  own  weight  in  the  boat. 

That  can  be  done  under  a  suitably  organized  society. 
Take  them  while  they  are  still  young,  properly  employ 
them  at  useful  work,  bring  them  under  firm  and  intelligent 
discipline  and  they  can  be  organized  for  decency  and  self- 
respect.  Individuals  who  now  are  marked  for  the  alms- 
house, the  penitentiary,  the  gutter,  the  morgue,  the  insane 
asylum — could  be  saved!  And  this  not  by  doles  or  charity 
but  by  their  own  industry.    They  would  save  themselves. 

A  strange  and  pathetic  fact  is  that  most  of  them  would 
be  willing  and  glad  to  support  themselves  and  save  them- 
selves if  someone  would  only  show  them  how.  All  they 
ask  is  to  be  shown. 

The  first  requirement  of  each  individual  is  to  get  a  liv- 
ing. The  National  Livelihood  Plan  points  to  the  easiest, 
quickest,  surest  way  of  accomplishing  this  by  a  pooling 
of  the  energies  of  the  young  to  get  their  livings  collectively. 
Through  the  enormous  power  of  modern  machinery  in 
getting  their  own  livings,  they  could  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  no  more  effort,  provide  equally  for  the  needs  of 
the  whole  population.  If  each  worker  produces  ten  times 
his  own  necessary   subsistence,  then  twelve  millions   of 
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Young  Commoners  could  produce  a  subsistence  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  consumers.  In  many  in- 
dustries this  rate  of  production  and  more  is  already  at- 
tained while  many  others  could  be  brought  up  by  turning 
on  the  steam,  multiplying  machinery,  and  running  at  full 
capacity.  Nobody  knows  what  point  of  vast  enlargement 
could  be  reached.    There  is  no  limit  in  sight. 

In  present-day  industry  the  use  of  machinery  is  con- 
tinually expanding  while  at  the  same  time,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  number  of  workers  relatively  decreases.  As 
total  production  increases  total  employment  diminishes. 
Thus  the  machine  and  "purchasing  power"  are  pulling 
against  each  other.  We  enlarge  our  output  but  the  price 
system  does  not  allow  the  goods  to  be  carried  off,  hence 
employment  contracts.  The  amount  of  pig  iron  formerly 
cast  by  sixty  men  can  now  be  cast  by  seven.  Three  engi- 
neers replace  150  stokers.  In  1928  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  factory  workers,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  report,  were  laid  off.  (Hundreds  of  similar 
statistics  are  available.) 

Where  is  this  to  end?  The  work  of  the  world  can  be 
done  by  FEWER  AND  FEWER  workers.  What  is  to 
become  of  those  for  whom  our  industries  can  find  no 
place?  Are  we  to  support  them  in  idleness  or  allow  them 
to  starve?    What  shall  we  do  with  them? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.  We  must  set  them  to 
work.  They  must  employ  themselves  in  procuring  their 
own  basic  livelihoods.  The  National  Livelihood  Plan 
offers  a  simple,  sound,  convenient,  scientific  method  of 
accomplishing  this.     By  organizing  the  young   and   re- 
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stricting  their  efforts  to  basic  Necessaries  only — it  can 
be  done. 

As  a  nation  we  had  no  hesitation,  recently,  in  conscript- 
ing our  young  men  for  a  war  in  which  we  were  only 
indirectly  concerned.  Should  we  not  more  readily  con- 
sent to  engaging  them  to  fight  a  still  more  menacing  foe 
in  their  own  country,  namely  Hunger  and  Want — sleep- 
less and  implacable  enemies  of  peace  and  comfort? 

Again,  we  have  within  the  past  century  gladly  adopted 
a  stringent  law  of  educational  conscription  which  obliges 
all  children  (and  in  Ohio,  for  example,  youths  up  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age)  to  attend  school  for  such  periods  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  state  decrees.  (It  is  true 
that  it  turns  them  out,  however,  helpless,  for  the  most  part, 
to  obtain  a  living  out  of  any  of  the  accomplishments 
which  the  school  has  conferred  upon  them.) 

How  much  more  eagerly  should  society  accept  a  system 
which  would  enable  these  youths  upon  leaving  school  to 
win  for  themselves  a  liberal  livelihood  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  comfort  and  security  to  the  whole  nation! 

I  have  been  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
Commoner,  wishing  to  acquire  a  higher  grade  of  skill  in 
some  industry,  to  continue  to  work  in  the  Commons  after 
his  eight  year  term  of  service  had  expired. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  feasible,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  his  desired  skill  could  be  acquired 
through  extended  practice  and  experience  and  did  not 
demand  tools  and  teaching  lying  outside  the  equipment 
of  the  Commons.  Of  course  he  would  not  receive  wages 
until  he  had  reached  the  extremely  high  grade  of  ability 
entitling  him  to  the   salary — paid  from  funds   raised  in 
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the  Capitals  and  designed  to  maintain  the  entire  executive 
staff  of  the  Commons. 

With  this  understanding  we  may  contemplate  a  strong 
probability  that  a  certain  number  of  quiet,  steady,  even- 
tempered,  workmanlike  men — and  even  women — might 
deliberately  choose  to  prolong  for  some  years  at  least 
(perhaps  for  life)  their  service  in  the  Commons.  It 
would  satisfy  their — what  zoologists  call  "herd  instinct", 
their  neighborliness,  their  satisfaction  with  regular  work. 
They  would  value  the  comradeship  it  afforded  and  would 
cherish  the  general  feeling  of  "belonging"  to  a  great,  vital, 
national  movement.  They  would  feel  bigger,  more  impor- 
tant, more  useful  serving  in  the  Commons  than  anywhere 
else.  They  might  thus  become  attached  to  the  service 
and  respond  to  the  fascination  which  to  some  extent  is 
exerted  over  its  members  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Such 
persons  when  turned  adrift  on  their  own  would  miss  act- 
ing on  orders — would  miss  having  things  decided  for  them, 
and  doomed  to  an  isolated  and  perhaps  more  lonely  single 
existence  outside  in  the  world — would  feel  "lost." 


FARMING 

The  independence  and  wholesomeness  of  life  on  a  farm 
leads  millions  of  men  to  cling  to  the  farmer's  vocation 
even  when  as  recent  developments  have  proven  the  old 
farming  is  obsolete.  Before  long  it  will  appear  plain  to 
everyone — even  to  the  farmer  himself — that  the  only 
thing  to  do  for  the  farmer's  "relief"  is  to  abolish  him. 

There  are  six  and  a  half  millions  of  farmers  trying  to 
get  a  living  out  of  their  farms  where  three  millions,  work- 
ing only  about  three  months  out  of  each  year  could  do 
all  the  farm  work  that  the  nation  requires.  And  these 
six  million  farmers  producing  at  random,  largely  by  guess, 
always  in  debt,  unable  to  afford  the  machinery  required 
to  produce  economically,  steadily  exhausting  the  fertility 
of  their  lands,  dependent  upon  markets,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, which  they  can  only  guess  at — yet  continue  to  demand 
that  the  government  shall  somehow  make  them  pros- 
perous ! 

After  the  World  War,  hundreds  of  farmers,  patriotic 
and  devoted,  became  bankrupt;  their  hard-won  savings 
of  years  were  wiped  out,  homes  were  lost,  hopes  were 
shattered.  Some  of  them  fled  to  the  cities,  others  clung 
to  their  homes,  borrowed  more  money  and,  staggering 
under  debts,  continued  the  struggle. 

The  farmer's  troubles  were  variously  ascribed  to  his 
ignorance,  to  lack  of  accounting,  to  natural  depravity,  to 
over-production, — even  to  "sun-spots".  He  was  informed 
that  he  should  read  government  bulletins, — or  he  might 
consult  Egyptian  fortune-tellers — as  he  preferred.  He 
was  advised  to  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  petitioning  for 
good  crops  for  himself  coupled  with  famines  elsewhere; 
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also  for  high  prices  for  all  that  he  wished  to  sell  coupled 
with  low  prices  for  everything  that  he  had  to  buy;  dear 
wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  to  be  exchanged  for  cheap 
plows,  shoes  and  clothing!  Let  me  prosper,  O  Lord,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  other  fellow!  Thus  it  would 
be  demonstrated  that  God  is  good  and  all  men  are 
brothers.  In  such  a  fool  system  the  farmer  was  counselled 
to  do  the  best  he  could — and  be  content. 

The  remedies  offered  him  by  the  economic  doctors  are 
pitifully  inadequate.  In  "The  Agricultural  Situation",  by 
Warren  and  Pearson,  two  well-meaning  professors,  for 
example,  assembled  an  astounding  array  of  useless  and 
futile  advice. 

"You  should  leave  the  farm."  "You  should  diversify 
your  crop."  "You  should  develop  co-operation."  "You 
should  limit  production  and  push  up  prices."  "You  should 
demand  cheaper  freight  rates."  "When  prices  are  high,  you 
should  plant  more."  "You  should  estimate  your  crops 
and  keep  more  careful  accounts."  "You  should  borrow 
more  money."  "You  should  stop  borrowing."  "You 
should  raise  only  pure-bred  stock."  "You  should  not 
speculate  in  land."  "You  should  demand  unlimited  im- 
migration and  cheap  labor."  "You  should  demand  immi- 
gration restriction  and  the  exclusion  of  cheap  labor." 

To  all  of  this  the  bewildered  farmer  sadly  replies: 

"Leave  my  farm?  My  farm  is  my  home,  my  business, 
— my  all.  Farming  is  the  only  trade  I  know.  I  was  born 
and  raised  to  it.  I  have  worked  all  my  life  to  develop 
my  farm.  An  orchard  requires  54  years  to  mature;  a 
good  farm  takes  SO  years  to  pay  for  itself.  The  Land 
Bank  system  allows  a  farmer  33  years  to  pay  off  a  farm's 
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debt.  41  per  cent,  of  all  our  farms  are  mortgaged;  the 
average  debt  on  them  is  $3,356.  In  1921  the  average 
value  of  the  year's  product  was  only  $1,075.  To  pay  for 
a  farm  by  your  own  work,  you  see,  is  an  up-hill  job  but 
we  are  willing  to  work  if  we  can  only  stay  on  the  old 
farm  and  save  our  home.    All  we  ask  is  a  chance. 

"Diversify  crops?  My  farm  is  best  suited  to  one  crop. 
The  banks  make  loans  on  a  one-crop  basis.  Most  other 
businesses  tend  to  specializing,  why  not  farming? 

"Co-operation?  Among  isolated,  scattered  farmers  that 
is  difficult  and  expensive.  Many  co-operatives  have  failed. 

"Limit  production?  But  how  much?  We  don't  know. 
We've  got  to  live,  we  must  have  something  to  sell,  and 
we  want  to  sell  as  much  as  we  can.  If  we  limit  production 
and  raise  prices,  would  the  people  like  that?  Farmers 
raising  the  cost  of  living,  wouldn't  that  make  an  outcry? 

"Demand  cheaper  freight  rates?  What  good  would 
that  do?    The  railroads  have  us  at  their  mercy. 

"Plant  more  when  prices  are  good?  So  we  do  and  so 
do  the  other  farmers;  then  prices  fall.  Next  year  we  plant 
less  and  prices  rise,  but  we  have  little  to  sell.  Which- 
ever we  do,  we  get  it  in  the  neck. 

"More  credit?  That  only  means  more  debt.  Some 
people  tell  us  we  are  suffering  from  over-indebtedness 
now. 

"Use  only  pure-bred  stock?  That  is  expensive  and 
risky.  A  pure-bred  stallion  costing  $2,000  may  have  to 
be  sold  as  a  work-horse  for  $200.  In  the  farm  slump, 
the  farmers  who  dealt  in  pure-bred  stock  were  among  the 
heaviest  losers. 

"Avoid   land   speculation?     Other   men   buy    property 
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when  they  think  they  see  a  profit,  why  not  the  farmer, 
especially  when  he  cannot  be  sure  that  farming  alone 
will  pay? 

"Advocate  immigration  to  get  cheap  labor?  How  could 
that  help  us?  Larger  crops  mean  lower  prices.  Also, 
the  farmer  does  three-fourths  of  his  work  himself.  He 
can't  make  much  if  he  hires  labor. 

"We  cannot  hold  our  produce  for  a  rise.  We  have 
mortgage  interest  to  meet  and  taxes  to  pay  and  we  have 
not  storage  room.  We  are  not  equipped  for  speculation. 
No,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out." 

In  this  conclusion  the  farmer  is  right;  there  is  no 
way  out. 

"Farming  is  a  seasonal  occupation,"  says  Henry  Ford, 
"a  man's  whole  year  should  not  be  given  to  it.  The  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  for  supporting  him  through  his  idle 
months.  By  power  farming  the  actual  work  on  an  aver- 
age farm  will  be  done  in  twenty-four  days  in  the  year. 
— The  food  business  that  will  justify  itself  will  raise  food 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  distribute  it  under  conditions 
that  will  enable  every  family  to  have  all  that  it  needs. — 
Whatever  man  does,  he  will  always  need  food.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  food  question  from  breaking  into  higher 
interests,  he  will  one  day  come  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
that  the  whole  food  question  ought  to  be  placed  on  a 
standard  basis!9 

'  The  old  farm,  with  its  worn  and  harried  farmer  strug- 
gling against  hopeless  odds,  is  an  anachronism.  He  must 
*go  the  way  of  the  serf  and  the  slave;  his  day  has  passed. 
Large-scale  farming  where,  instead  of  the  single  worn, 
tired,  soured,  discouraged,  bewildered  farmer,  a  powerful 
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staff  of  expert  technicians  commanding  an  army  of  stal- 
wart, strong,  well-trained  young  men  moving  from  county 
to  county,  in  a  grand  sweep,  using  the  best  machinery, 
the  best  seeds,  the  best  methods,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
transporting,  storing,  milling,  canning,  drying,  curing, 
delivering — will  feed  the  nation  in  the  new  efficient  way. 
"It  would  be  splendid,"  exclaims  Henry  Ford,  "if  we  could 
enlist  an  army  of  young  men  to  make  the  desert  bloom." 
"Farming,"  says  Henry  Ford,  "has  never  really  paid. 
The  farmer  started  out  with  virgin  soil,  but  what  he  sold 
was  not  merely  the  yield  of  that  soil  but  the  very  fertility 
of  the  soil  itself — that  is,  his  capital  investment.  He  may 
sell  his  farm  on  the  basis  of  its  yield,  but  each  successive 
purchaser,  although  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  land, 
gets  less  for  his  money.  Neither  hard  wxirk  nor  saving 
nor  borrowing  can  save  the  farmer.  Farming  as  an  insti- 
tution is  now  called  a  problem.  When  an  institution  be- 
gins to  be  called  a  problem  it  is  over  and  done  with.  A 
post  mortem  may  tell  what  the  man  died  of,  but  it  will  not 
bring  him  back  to  life.    The  old  farm  is  dead."  * 


* — Mr.  Carr  in  "America  Challenged"  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the 
farmers  in  the  cotton  region  of  the  south.  "Cotton",  he  declares, 
"is  keeping  the  south  poor."  There  honest  but  backward  workers 
continue  the  struggle  to  carry  on  their  small  farms  long  after  cotton 
growing  has  ceased  to  be  profitable:  being  actuated  by  habit  and 
heredity  or  because  THEY  DONT  KNOW  WHAT  ELSE  TO 
DO.  The  standard  in  the  cotton  states  is  the  lowest  in  America. 
These  farmers  live  in  wretched  shanties;  often  the  whole  plant, 
house  and  improvements  are  worth  less  than  $200.  Staggering 
fences,  dilapidated  sheds,  starved  mules,  ropes  for  reins,  rag  pads 
for  collars,  gunny  sack  for  back  bands,  6?c.  At  least  seven  million 
people  are  living  in  the  south  on  a  family  income  of  less  than  $250 
a  year,  three  millions  on  less  than  $150.  Ten  millions  are  suffering 
from  malaria,  hook'worm,  pellagra,  tuberculosis,  syphilis  or  mal' 
nutrition.      Here   is   a    large    population    poor,    degraded,    shiftless, 
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The  bane  of  our  economic  society  is  Insecurity,  and 
that  takes  its  roots  in  the  inherent  instability  of  Money. 
Today  everybody  lives  by  selling — something — as  labor, 
time,  beauty,  sex  functions,  talents,  &c,  but  no  livelihood 
can  be  safe  which  depends  upon  selling,  for  all  markets 
are  precarious.  Necessaries  should  be  produced  by  con- 
certed effort  and  evenly,  steadily  distributed  to  the  whole 
population  for  satisfying  their  needs — not  for  sale. 

"There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  entire 
present  industrial  organization  of  society,"  says  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Fosdick,  "and  the  evil  cannot  be  cured  until  all 
basic  industries  are  socialized  and  production  can  be  di- 
rected with  an  eye  to  social  needs  rather  than  to  private 
profit." 

This  evil  of  Insecurity  our  National  Livelihood  Plan 
proposes  to  meet  by  a  clear,  definite,  carefully-thought- 
out  proposal. 

The  Commons  would  constitute,  in  effect,  a  colossal 
insurance  company,  nation-wide,  embracing  every  citizen 
without  exception,  which  would  issue  a  guaranteed  policy 


unkempt,  wretched.  Nor  are  these  exclusively  negroes.  Mr.  Carr 
declares  that  eight  million  white  Anglo-Saxon  farming  people  are 
living  in  the  south  in  penury  upon  incomes  of  $600  a  year.  87  per 
cent,  of  these  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  in  a  world 
market  for  sums  which  do  not  permit  a  decent  standard  of  living 
in  America. 

(These  people  need  to  be  fed  up  and  cleaned  up  and  braced  up 
and  set  to  work  under  scientific  direction,  geared  to  high  power 
machinery  and  made  to  become  entirely  self'supporting.  But  it 
will  take  some  power  higher  than  themselves  and  intelligent  guid' 
ance  to  do  it.  Are  there  not  brains  enough  and  power  enough  and 
sense  enough  and  humanity  and  mercy  enough  among  us  to  master 
this?) 
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of  economic  security  in  favor  of  everyone,  its  premiums 
to  be  paid  not  in  cash  but  in  work  and  its  benefits  distrib- 
uted not  in  unstable  currency  but  in  what  is  more  useful 
and  stable,  namely,  necessary  goods  and  services. 

Under  such  a  policy,  the  graduate  citizen  could  know 
that,  whatever  happened,  he  would  always  be  sure  of  three 
good  meals  a  day,  delivered  at  his  door  (by  parcel  post 
or  by  truck  as  today)  together  with  decent,  comfortable 
clothing,  with  medical  attendance,  police  and  fire  and 
health  protection  at  hand,  necessary  transportation  &c. 
The  individual  could  never  come  to  want;  never  become 
a  burden  upon  anybody,  neither  upon  parents  nor  friends, 
neither  upon  children  nor  relatives,  nor  upon  public 
charity.  No  more  poor-houses,  no  "old  people's  homes," 
no  municipal  lodging-houses,  no  bread  lines,  no  charity — 
never  again — but  instead  a  nation  of  self-sustaining  citi- 
zens, each  one  a  "person  of  means/'  free  men  and  free 
women,  having  by  their  own  concerted  efforts  attained 
economic  emancipation. 

The  certificate  of  Personal  Security  issued  by  the  Com- 
mons would  be  inalienable  and  non-transferable;  it  could 
not  be  lost  or  given  away.  The  citizen  could  not  be 
robbed  of  it  nor  swindled  out  of  it.  It  could  be  delivered 
to  him  alone  in  person.  He  alone  earned  it;  he  alone  is 
entitled  to  it.  It  could  not  be  sold  or  turned  into  money, 
for  it  exists  not  in  terms  of  money  but  in  terms  of  goods, 
which  are  the  means  of  life.  His  livelihood  would,  there- 
fore, be  secure.  He  would  have  achieved  and  established 
upon  an  impregnable  foundation  the  right  to  live. 

Today,  all  classes  suffer  from  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hension.   The  wage-earner  lives  in  constant  fear  of  losing 
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his  job;  salary  earners  tremble  at  the  employer's  frown. 
All  are  panic  stricken  with  dread  of  turns  in  the  market, 
even  the  capitalist  sickens  at  the  shrinkage  of  his  fortune. 
The  fever  of  speculative  prosperity  is  succeeded  by  the 
chills  of  depression.  The  menace  of  poverty  haunts  all 
classes.  There  is  nowhere  any  feeling  of  security.  No- 
body knows  what  is  coming,  each  dreads  what  may  befall 
him.  No  one  can  say  where  the  next  lightning  bolt  may 
strike  or  whose  property  may  be  shattered.  It  is  a  time 
of  panic;  and,  while  its  severest  symptoms  may  pass,  they 
will  recur  again  and  again,  for  the  factors  which  produced 
them  are  always  present.    No  cure  is  in  sight. 

The  sensitive  "white-collar"  worker  is  haunted  by  fear. 
It  follows  him  after  the  struggle  of  the  day  is  over  and 
creeps  into  bed  with  him  at  night.  It  pinches  his  forehead 
into  lines  of  care  and  harrows  his  dreams  with  visions  of 
disaster.  He  tries  to  save  but  is  in  terror,  as  banks  fail 
all  about  him,  of  losing  his  scanty  reserves.  He  has  pre- 
monitions of  accident,  illness,  bereavement,  and  of  dis- 
tress of  friends  or  relatives  which  he  will  feel  obliged  to 
relieve. 

Insecurity  embitters  the  life  of  the  poor.  Their  inces- 
sant toil,  even  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  work, 
seems  to  be  leading  to  no  end  of  peace  and  security.  It 
seems  to  be  going  nowhere— except,  perhaps,  toward  a 
waiting  gulf  of  disaster. 

Many  seek  to  relieve  this  torment  of  insecurity  and  de- 
pendence by  becoming  their  "own  boss",  only,  in  an 
appalling  number  of  cases,  to  fail  and  lose  all  of  their 
hardly-won  savings. 

The  business  man  never  knows  when  he  is  safe.    Mar- 
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kets  are  elusive  and  slippery.  They  rise  and  fall;  rivals 
appear,  supply  and  demand  play  blind-man's  buff,  dol- 
lars flow  and  dollars  ebb.  Competition  depresses  and 
credit  inflates.  The  loan  banker  smiles  one  day  and 
frowns  the  next.  The  value  of  the  dollar  itself  fluctuates 
from  week  to  week.  A  man  who  is  rich  in  the  morning 
may  be  bankrupt  at  nightfall.  Even  the  man  of  Big 
Business  is  not  exempt.  New  competitors,  new  govern- 
ment regulations,  new  machinery,  the  demands  of  labor, 
confiscatory  taxes,  the  shifting  of  tariffs,  political  changes, 
"over-production",  transportation  difficulties, — all  of  these 
vicissitudes  which  no  one  can  foresee,  understand  or  con- 
trol, combine  to  keep  the  business  magnate  battling  in  a 
sea  of  troubles.  Around  him  he  sees  men  rising  and  fall- 
ing on  the  waves  of  chance,  irrespective,  as  it  seems,  of 
their  deserts  or  even  of  their  efforts.  Nothing  is  safe; 
nothing  is  secure.  Even  farming,  long  thought  to  be  the 
most  steady  and  sure  of  all  callings,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  worst  paid  and  most  precarious. 

The  National  Livelihood  Plan  would  lift  a  vast  load 
of  worry,  fear,  apprehension  and  insecurity  from  the 
weary  shoulders  of  baffled  humanity.  Out  of  a  new,  com- 
forting, reassuring  sense  of  perfect  economic  Security 
would  spring  a  new  vigor,  a  new  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  life  and  the  lovableness  of  men  and  women, — a 
new  savor  in  daily  living,  a  new  morale! 

A  new  energy  would  surge  up.  Men,  knowing  their 
base  of  supplies  to  be  safe  and  sure,  would  go  forward 
into  new  enterprises  with  new  courage  and  confidence. 
No  longer  chained  to  a  treadmill  by  the  need  to  earn 
their  daily  bread,  men  and  women  would  push  forward 
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eagerly  into  new  adventures,  new  research,  new  studies, 
new  experiments.  The  everlasting  struggle  just  to  live 
once  disposed  of,  they  could  devote  themselves  to  leisure- 
ly accomplishments,  to  friendship,  family  pleasures,  art, 
science,  travel  —  a  thousand  pursuits  which  are  now 
crowded  out. 

Not  Poverty  alone  but  the  fear  of  Poverty  would  have 
been  banished  forever.  Whatever  befell,  no  one  could 
ever  be  reduced  to  penury  and  humiliating  dependence. 
And  with  all  their  comfort  there  would  be  no  pressing 
need  to  "save"  money  in  order  to  feel  secure,  for  security 
would  have  been  obtained  by  a  much  more  trusty  way 
than  by  means  of  "saved"  money.  All  money  received, 
earned,  won,  given,  "married",  or  inherited,  as  might  be, 
would  be  viewed  as  "spending  money,"  having  no  other 
use  except  to  be  spent.  People  would  spend  more  and 
more  freely  as  they  grew  older.  The  young  would  work; 
the  old  would  play,  thus  reversing  our  present  perverted 
practice.  There  might  be  prodigal  grandpas  and  grand- 
mas. Let  the  young  work  and  the  old  dance.  "No  one 
is  too  old  to  dance,"  says  Ford. 

The  need  for  economic  security  is  the  most  urgent  re- 
quirement of  our  age.  "That  people,"  says  Haldane, 
"which  shall  evolve  a  stable  industrial  system  will  inherit 
the  earth."  "Men  secure  of  the  necessities  of  the  body 
could  then  proceed  to  the  nobler  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties", says  J.  M.  Keynes.  "The  more  intelligent  men  are, 
the  more  they  value  stability  and  security,"  says  Herbert 
Hoover.  "The  basis  of  life  must  be  made  secure,"  says 
Henry  Ford. 

Against  Insecurity  the  people  have  endeavored  to  raise 
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such  bulwarks  of  defense  as  they  could  as,  e.  g.  insurance 
— against  death,  fire,  accident,  theft,  burglary,  forgery, 
broken  glass,  sickness,  unemployment,  &c.  The  sum  of  8 
billions  was  invested  in  insurance  in  1900.  This  total 
had  grown  to  60  billions  in  1926.  Mutual  Benefit  societies 
Masons,  Elks,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  this  and  that, 
burial,  accident,  sickness  clubs  all  attest  the  general  de- 
sire to  ease  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  keeps  people 
awake  o'  nights. 

A  longing  for  security  lies,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement  to  outlaw  war,  for,  if  we  fail  to  prevent  an- 
other great  war,  when  it  comes  it  will  be,  we  are  told,  an 
afTair  of  machines,  of  gas-bombing  from  the  sky,  of  the 
suffocation  of  whole  cities.  Heat  rays,  light  rays,  poison- 
ous germs  it  is  said,  will  be  employed.  War  will  be  world- 
murder  and,  in  the  end,  world-suicide. 

To  prevent  war  no  method  seems  to  be  so  promising  as 
that  of  making  each  nation  self-sustaining,  dependent  for 
life  on  its  own  products  and  not  dependent  for  its  eco- 
nomic life  upon  selling  its  products  to  other  nations.  In- 
ternational dependence  is  a  sorry  shift  for  promoting 
brotherhood,  for  wars  will  be  undertaken  to  break  eco- 
nomic boycotts — always  "in  self-defense,"  for  "all  that  a 
man  hath  he  will  give  for  his  life."  Security  lies  in  self- 
reliance;  whether  you  regard  the  individual  or  the  nation, 
security  lies  in  self-reliant  sufficiency.  Getting  our  livings 
single-handed  without  plan  and  co-ordination  is  wasteful 
and  precarious.  A  sudden  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  "buyers" 
throws  millions  out  of  work.  Under  so  precarious  a  sys- 
tem, no  matter  how  hard  people  work,  security  cannot 
be  counted  upon.     The  battle  for  life  is  one  which  each 
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man  carries  on  according  to  his  own  ideas.  No  war  could 
be  won  on  such  lines.  No  wonder  that  victory  is  never 
reached,  that  poverty  is  never  overcome. 

According  to  actuaries  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  out  of  a  group  of  one  hundred  average,  healthy 
men  25  years  of  age,  when  they  were  examined  40  years 
later,  it  was  found  that  ONE  was  rich,  FOUR  were  well- 
to-do,  FIVE  were  still  at  work  earning  a  living,  26  were 
dead  and  FIFTY-FOUR  were  DEPENDENT  for  their 
living  upon  friends,  relatives,  or  charity.  On  these  chances, 
one  in  twenty  of  those  alive  at  65  will  have  attained  eco- 
nomic independence. 

How  can  we  attain  universal  economic  independence? 
"The  economic  problem  can  be  solved;  all  of  its  factors 
are  subject  to  human  control;  our  current  systems  are 
not  sacred;  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise  something 
better.  High  adventure  awaits  the  daring.  It  should  be 
attempted  by  the  youth  of  the  nation  aided  by  those  of 
the  elders  who  retain  the  energy  and  confidence  of  youth. 
The  problem  can  be  solved.''  (From  American  Economic 
Life,  by  Tugwell,  Munro,  and  Stryker.) 

Such  words  are  encouraging,  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
exactly  how  it  can  be  done.  We  want  something  specific. 
We  want  a  Blue  Print.  We  want  a  definite  Plan  to  talk 
about  and  to  work  toward.  Henry  Ford  is  sometimes  hot 
on  the  trail  of  a  solution.  He  could,  if  he  chose,  set  the 
N.  L.  P.  movement  on  foot  by  making  the  preliminary 
researches.     (Detroit  papers  please  copy.) 

"Our  problem",  he  says,  "is  one  of  housekeeping.  We 
have  got  to  arrange  the  machinery  of  life  so  that  it  shall 
deliver  the  goods  without  breakdown  or  uncertainty.    We 
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must  settle  the  question  how  to  maintain  an  even  flow  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  men. 

"Since  we  have  re-organized  society  on  an  industrial 
basis,  we  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  our  industries  offer  a 
place  to  every  man  to  earn  a  living.  This  is  primary  hu- 
manity. You  may  thresh  round  it  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  you  will  find  it  still  facing  you  in  the  end.  Our  coun- 
try wants  leaders  capable  of  putting  through  the  things 
which  are  crying  to  be  done.  Such  leaders  would  meet 
with  opposition  enough,  but  they  would  have  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  behind  them." 

Here,  again,  although  Mr.  Ford  shows  his  keen  insight 
into  the  problem,  he  gives  no  specific  Plan  for  solving  it. 
It  seems  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  National  Liveli- 
hood Plan  would  actually,  if  put  into  operation,  restore 
to  men  their  original  relation  to  their  work  and  give  back 
their  pioneer  self-dependence — thereby  procuring  for  them 
a  due  measure  of  economic  Security. 


WOMAN 

In  European  practice,  wise  parents  have  long  since 
decided  that  it  conduces  much  to  a  daughter's  later  happi- 
ness in  marriage  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry,  and  in  this 
writer's  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that,  were  each  woman  to 
be  assured  for  life  of  complete  personal  economic  inde- 
pendence, such  a  provision  would  conduce  greatly  to  her 
happiness  and  to  her  future  development. 

At  present  (unless  she  be  an  heiress)  she  is  driven  to  ob- 
tain such  independence  by  selling  her  time  and  strength 
outside  of  the  home  in  competition  with  men  and  in  sub- 
jection to  them  in  a  way  not  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  native  qualities.  Despite  the  usual  feminist 
claim,  it  is  my  opinion  that  economic  pressure  bears  hard 
upon  woman's  nature.  She  is  by  nature  affectionate, 
home-loving,  beauty-loving,  non-combative,  non-commer- 
cial, and,  therefore,  always  somewhat  out  of  place  in 
man's  business  world,  although  she  serves  him  faithfully 
there  as  she  has  always  done  wherever  he  has  called  her. 

Economic  pressure  follows  her  even  into  the  home  and 
drives  her  often  to  sell  herself  for  a  price,  her  body  in 
marriage  or  outside  of  it,  her  time  and  strength  often  at 
the  price  of  renouncing  motherhood.  To  be  dependent 
upon  a  husband  for  every  mouthful  she  eats  and  every 
stitch  she  wears  does  not  conduce  to  ease  of  mind,  even 
though  the  woman  persuades  herself,  and  even  persuades 
her  husband,  that  she  "earns"  it.  Motherhood  is  subject 
to  his  will,  often  depending  upon  his  "earning  power",  his 
job,  his  purse, — even  upon  his  employer's  smile  or  frown. 
In  some  cases  child  bearing  is  the  price  she  pays  for  room 
and  board.     Tired  with  struggling  to  live,  women  sell 
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themselves  for  a  home.  Child-bearing  is  often  not  volun- 
tary but  enforced — sometimes  at  cost  of  her  life.  Some- 
times she  must  give  up  a  desired  marriage  because  the 
man  has  a  mother  or  sisters  to  support — which  means 
spinsterhood  for  her.  Again,  she  cannot  marry  because 
of  those  dependent  upon  her.  The  modest  woman  has 
no  range  of  choice  in  her  small  circle  and  cannot  seek 
wider  fields.  Fine  women  are  kept  from  marriage  by  the 
exactions  and  fascinations  of  their  careers,  which  is  a 
public  loss  amounting  to  a  eugenic  calamity.  A  capable 
woman  supporting  an  incompetent  husband.  A  poor  man 
must  be  given  up  in  favor  of  another  who  can  support 
an  invalid  mother.  Desired  motherhood  is  foregone  from 
reasons  of  economy — and  so  on. 

Finally  the  harlot,  in  the  gutter,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  childless,  homeless,  husbandless,  without 
means,  without  health,  without  hope — the  ultimate,  ut- 
most, lowest  product  of  the  commercialization  of  woman. 
She  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  exist  as  she  has  always 
done  under  every  form  of  society.  Desire  for  luxury, 
licentiousness,  feeble-mindedness,  will  doubtless  always 
provide  a  supply  of  women  for  this  market.  BUT — there 
would  be  this  difference, — no  woman  would  be  driven  to 
the  street  by  actual  hunger  and  want,  as  women  are 
driven  today.  On  that  score  our  social  conscience — if  we 
have  any  left — would  be  free  from  reproach.  The  guilt, 
tyhich  at  present  we  must  all  share,  of  permitting  the 
forced  degradation  of  these,  the  most  wretched  and  help- 
less of  womankind,  would  at  last  be  lifted. 

Now,  instead,  imagine  woman  economically  independ- 
ent, self-sustaining,  and  that  without  serving  as  a  wage- 
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slave  for  years  and  perhaps  a  life-time  at  some  uncon- 
genial commercial  calling,  but  by  well-managed,  useful 
work  in  comradeship  with  other  girls — for  a  few  years. 
After  work  hours  there  would  be  great  opportunity  for 
the  good  times  and  the  girl-and-boy  friendships  which — 
unlike  those  in  co-educational  schools,  which  too  often 
distract  and  interrupt  the  business  in  hand, — furnish  only 
exhilarating  enjoyment. 

She  would  march  with  the  girls  and  boys  of  her  post 
to  join  the  colors.  There  is  a  vast  impetus  and  inspiration 
in  huge  mass-movement.  "Everybody's  doing  it;"  to 
hang  back  entails  general  disfavor;  to  go  forward  eagerly 
and  gaily  is  being  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  sport.  Then 
there  are  the  brass  bands,  the  flying  flags,  the  cheering 
populace  all  the  decor  of  a  hero  going  forth  to  the  defense 
of  his  country.  The  young  women  would  share  in  this — 
as  comrades. 

But,  delightful  as  this  adventure  would  be,  it  is  later, 
after  graduation,  that  the  greatest  value  to  woman  would 
come — in  her  complete  economic  emancipation.  Then 
would  come  to  her  a  new  self-respect,  a  new  confidence, 
a  new  courage.  She  is  free,  free  to  choose  her  own  course, 
free  to  remain  quietly  in  the  home  as  wife,  mother,  sister, 
daughter;  or  free  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  affairs  as 
money-maker  or  luxury-seeker  or  as  careerist — at  her  own 
will.  No  one  is  wise  enough  to  decide  what  is  or  should 
be  "best",  for  woman.  She  must  be  free;  she  must  be 
safe.  Both  achieved,  after  that  let  her  decide.  She  is 
generally  right  when  she  follows  her  intuitions — (her 
surest  guide) — but  she  cannot  follow  them  until  she  is 
free. 


TO  FEMINISTS 

Yes,  Madame  Feminist,  I  agree  with  you  that  our 
man-made  financial  system  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Imagine  a  monetary  system  which  undertakes  to 
negotiate  750  billion  dollars  worth  of  obligations  on  a 
"gold  basis",  when  there  are  only  11  billions  of  gold  on 
earth ! 

Consider  the  gold  standard,  which  men  proclaim  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  their  finance,  without  which  they  de- 
clare they  could  not  do  business,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
every  now  and  then,  under  stress,  they  throw  overboard, 
and  then  seem  to  get  along  better  without  it !  Under  this 
noble  system  they  habitually  promise  to  pay  "on  demand" 
many  times  as  much  gold  as  they  actually  possess  or  that 
actually  exists  above  ground. 

Over  this  absurdity  they  throw  as  solemn  a  face  as  a 
poker  player's  and  try  to  look  calm,  although  they  know 
that  their  only  chance  to  win  lies  in  nobody  venturing  to 
call  their  bluff.  Can  anyone  deny  that  men  are  born 
gamblers  when  they  persist  in  basing  their  whole  system, 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  millions  of  innocent  people  de- 
pends, upon  a  poker  trick? 

Another  financial  practice  which  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  woman  in  her  senses  to  understand,  is  the  custom 
of  loaning  to  other  men  money  with  which  they  can  buy 
your  goods  or  pay  you  what  they  owe  you.  This  is  even 
practiced  internationally  and  on  a  grand  scale.  For  ex- 
ample, the  world  loaned  Germany  money  with  which  to 
begin  paying  her  war  debts;  then  more  money  so  that  she 
could  pay  that  money  back.  Can  you  expect  a  mere  wom- 
an to  grasp  this?    How  can  you  pay  debts  by  making  new 
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debts?  None  but  the  profoundest  masculine  intellect  can 
ever  make  this  clear. 

Though  I  speak  thus  glibly  about  finance,  do  not  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  know  anything  about  it,  for  I 
don't,  and  neither,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  does  anybody. 
It  is  a  hidden  divinity  which  "moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
its  wonders  to  perform".  One  can  hardly  read  a  book  on 
money  without  having  one's  reason  impaired;  no  woman 
can  dream  of  mastering  even  the  rudiments  of  this  won- 
derful man-made  system.  To  me,  one  of  the  most  en- 
dearing qualities  in  women  is  that  they  don't  understand 
it,  don't  pretend  to,  and  won't  even  try.  Women  in- 
stinctively know  that  to  comprehend  our  money  system 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  is  really  men  who 
constitute  the  imaginative  sex!  How  otherwise  could  they 
bring  themselves,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  prices  can 
go  up  forever?  A  woman  may  not  be  able  to  throw  a 
stone  as  far  as  a  man  can,  but  if  she  throws  it  up  in  the 
air,  her  common  sense  tells  her  that  it  will  come  down 
again.  It  was  men  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel;  it  was 
also  they  who  built  our  late-lamented  towering  "prosper- 
ity" which  has  now  crumbled;  and,  although  it  was 
brought  about  by  too  much  borrowing,  if  you  read  of 
the  means  they  propose  for  propping  it  up,  these  remedies 
all  resolve  themselves  into  "loans"  and  more  loans  and 
other  loans — so  you  may  conclude  that  they  have  really 
been  stricken  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  with  which 
the  Bible  threatened  all  Babel  builders.  Already,  they 
might  as  well  be  talking  different  languages  for  all  they 
can  understand  one  another  or  agree  upon  anything. 
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It  is  said  that  woman  is  not  as  inventive  as  man,  and 
I  can  quite  believe  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  woman 
living,  even  if  she  gave  her  whole  time  to  it,  who  could 
have  invented  a  system  such  as  that  under  which  we  live 
and  under  which  in  one  day  a  few  years  ago  in  Wall 
Street,  fifty-five  billions  worth  of  wealth  disappeared — 
fifty-five  billions,  which  had  never  existed.  It  takes 
genius — real  imaginative  genius — to  invent  such  a  system 
as  that! 

Inflation  had  been  swollen  by  more  than  fourteen  bil- 
lions of  so-called  "bank  money"  or  credit,  thrown  into 
circulation.  Women,  we  are  told,  are  prone  to  self-decep- 
tion, but  I  wonder  if  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
women  to  throw  fourteen  billions  of  dollars  into  circula- 
tion, and  yet  persuade  themselves  not  to  call  it  money 
(although  it  was)  and  to  adopt  a  general  agreement  to 
keep  on  saying,  "Let's  play  it  isn't  money,  so  we  won't 
get  scared  about  inflation,"  and  then  to  keep  this  game 
going  until  finally  they  all  fell  down  in  a  heap,  out  of 
breath  with  their  own  exertions  in  keeping  up  their 
illusion!  After  the  war  when  we  required  European 
debtors  to  pay  us  gold  and  when  they  demurred,  saying 
they  had  no  gold  (since  we  ourselves  had  cornered  most 
of  the  supply)  but  that  they  could  and  would  be  glad  to 
pay  us  in  goods,  thereupon  we  put  up  a  higher  tariff  to 
keep  their  goods  out.    Is  that  a  "system"? 

Another  mysterious  feature  of  masculine  finance  is  the 
paying  of  interest,  a  custom  under  which  you  may  pay 
five  per  cent,  interest  on  a  mortgage  or  other  debt  for 
forty  years  until  you  have  paid  up  your  whole  debt  twice 
over.    And  you  still  owe  the  whole  sum. 
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We  maintain  a  dollar  which  varies  from  day  to  day 
and  yet  men  call  it  a  "measure  of  value".  Any  woman 
who  in  giving  her  husband  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast 
should  use  one  day  her  thimble  for  a  cup  and  the  next 
day  extend  to  him  the  family  wash-tub  full,  would  be  ac- 
cused of  feminine  inconsistency.  Yet  men  stake  their 
security  and  happiness  on  a  movable  dollar  which  fluctu- 
ates perpetually  and  which  may  buy  a  pint  of  goods  today 
and  a  gallon  tomorrow,  so  that  one  who  contracts  a  debt 
today  may  have  to  pay  it  back  doubled  or  trebled,  or 
perhaps  halved,  next  year! 

I  often  wonder  how  men  can  contemplate  their  financial 
system  without  getting  dizzy.  Either  their  minds  must 
be  very  strong,  or  else  they  have  become  so  hardened  to 
their  own  inconsistencies  that  they  don't  even  realize 
them. 

The  entire  man's  world  seems  to  be  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  human  beings  cannot  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  without  buying  and  selling  with  money: 
loaning  and  borrowing  money;  that  the  sun  would  not 
shine,  the  grass  grow,  the  rain  fall,  birds  sing,  flowers 
bloom,  cows  give  milk,  without  Wall  Street  and  the  banks, 
especially  the  sainted  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  glory 
of  the  system,  upon  which  is  supposed  to  rest  the  pillars 
of  the  temple,  upholding  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth!  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  ancestors  in  the 
Colonial  period  lived  very  comfortably  and  led  honest 
decent  lives  without  borrowing  money.  They  hardly  saw 
money  indeed  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  That  great 
race  of  pioneers  got  along  perfectly  well  without  it.  The 
family  on  the  early  farm  was  self-contained.    The  father 
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produced  and  the  mother  fashioned  and  distributed  all 
that  the  family  needed,  while  out  of  surplus  crops  they 
paid  in  produce  the  village  blacksmith,  the  miller,  the 
shoemaker,  the  wheel-wright,  and  even  the  minister,  the 
lawyer  and  the  local  editor.  The  pioneers  did  without 
money  and  they  got  along  admirably;  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  distress  which  arises  from  dependence  upon  money 
for  your  living,  your  peace  of  mind,  even  your  life. 

Henry  Ford  has  said,  "That  youth  who  can  solve  the 
money  question  will  do  more  for  the  world  than  all  the 
professional  soldiers  of  history." 

A  simple  and  direct  way  of  "solving  the  money  ques- 
tion" would  be  to  wipe  out  money  altogether  in  producing 
and  distributing  the  basic  necessaries  of  life.  Necessaries 
do  not  require  to  be  bought  and  sold;  (to  suppose  that 
we  cannot  live  without  buying  and  selling  them  is  sheer 
superstition)  to  buy  and  sell  them  means  that  they  will 
necessarily  move  irregularly,  sometimes  too  abundantly 
fend  sometimes  in  scarcity.  We  cannot  have  a  stable 
movement  so  long  as  it  is  acted  upon  alternately  by  men's 
greed  and  by  their  fears.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
super-abundance  will  pour  out  in  prosperity  one  day  and 
shrink  to  a  depression  the  next.  We  cannot  hope  to  cure 
poverty  so  long  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  bought  and 
sold. 

It  is  time  that  woman's  voice  should  be  raised  in  protest 
against  a  condition  where  the  safety  and  comfort  of  hard- 
working, honest  workers  and  the  very  livelihood  of  faith- 
ful, devoted  wives  and  their  helpless  children  depend 
upon  an  undependable  money  system,  upon  the  greeds, 
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the  fears,  and  the  gambling  hazards  which  beset  the 
financial  system  which  men  have  erected. 

Human  needs  arise  every  day,  steadily,  but  they  cannot 
be  met  and  filled  steadily  when  buying  and  selling  renders 
the  supply  inevitably  irregular  and  unstable.  Money  con- 
stantly interferes  with  the  steady  flow  of  necessaries  to 
the  people.  The  instability  of  money  keeps  men  poor. 
"The  requisites  of  life  can  be  made  today  as  required/' 
says  Professor  Soddy,  "and  need  bear  no  relation  whatever 
to  finance" 

We  in  America  can  produce  today  the  staple  necessaries 
of  life  sufficient  and  ample  to  supply  everybody's  neces- 
sities. Why,  then,  is  there  poverty?  Because  we  have  no 
method  of  distributing  these  necessaries  other  than  by 
selling  them,  and  when  selling  stops  we  have  to  stop  pro- 
ducing. Cessation  of  production  throws  people  out  of 
work  and  this  further  reduces  their  purchasing  power. 
So  we  have  this  vicious  circle:  We  cannot  sell  because 
people  lack  money;  they  lack  money  because  they  are 
unemployed;  they  are  unemployed  because  their  employ- 
ers have  retrenched;  the  employers  have  retrenched  be- 
cause they  cannot  sell;  they  cannot  sell  because  the  people 
lack  money;  the  people  lack  money  because  they  are  un- 
employed; and  they  are  unemployed  because  the  factories 
have  closed;  the  factories  are  closed  because — and  so  on, 
round  and  round.  We  are  like  Alice  in  Wonderland — the 
faster  she  ran,  the  more  she  stood  still.  Is  that  a  "sys- 
tem"? Is  it  anything  for  men  to  be  proud  of?  Is  it 
worthy  of  their  intelligence?  Let  us  not  forget  that  this 
wonderful  system  is  entirely  man's  invention.  Women 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  except  to  spend  the 
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money,  joyfully  when  money  is  plentiful  and  endure  the 
system  when   money  is    "scarce" — without  ever   under- 
standing in  the  least  why  money  should  be  now  plentiful 
and  now  scarce — or  absent. 
Women  should  demand  a  system  giving  greater  Security. 


BANKERS 

One  cannot  wonder  that  bankers  the  world  over  are  a 
little  bewildered  at  the  sudden  unpopularity  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  A  misunderstanding.  Up  to  now  they 
have  taken  themselves  to  be  simply  business  men  out  like 
others  for  their  own  profit,  but  gradually  by  their  en- 
largement of  the  "credit"  system  and  the  loaning  habit 
which  they  have  done  their  best  to  encourage*  the  public 
has  become  dependent  entirely  upon  them  for  carrying  on 
its  business.  That  has  put  too  much  power  into  bankers' 
hands  and  they  do  not  as  yet  acknowledge  a  correspond- 
ing responsibility. 

Suppose  the  owner  of  a  city  water  system  were  able 
to  turn  the  water  on  or  off  at  his  pleasure — turning  it  on 
full  when  he  was  eager  for  money,  and  turning  it  off  when 
he  feared  his  customers  could  not  pay  their  bills.  Wouldn't 
that  put  them  at  his  mercy? 

Suppose  a  physician  refuses  to  treat  the  sick  in  an 
epidemic  for  fear  that  he  himself  might  take  the  disease — 
withholding  his  help  when  it  is  most  needed.  Isn't  this 
just  what  the  banker  does  in  a  panic?  Thousands  of  help- 
less people  have  lost  all  of  their  property  because  the 


* — "Borrowing  more  money  is  sometimes  like  a  drunkard's  tak' 
ing  another  drink  to  cure  the  effects  of  the  last  one.  It  only 
increases  the  difficulty. 

It  is  a  question  whether  our  national  form  of  money  does  not 
put  a  premium  upon  borrowing  and  thus  give  far  too  great  a 
place  in  life  to  bankers.  The  remedy  for  difficulties  which  finan' 
ciers  always  propose  is  to  borrow  money. — They  think  only  in 
terms  of  money. — The  banker,  through  his  control  of  credit, 
practically  controls  the  business  man.  Many  business  men  are 
afraid  of  their  bankers,  and  in  public  do  not  dare  to  say  what  they 
admit  in  private  about  the  matter. — The  present  money  system 
will  be  changed  one  day." — Henry  Ford. 
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bankers  refused  them  help  in  time  of  need.  The  rule  of 
bankers  seems  to  be  that  the  more  help  is  needed  the 
less  they  should  give.  BANKERS  CANNOT  BE 
BLAMED,  THEY  CANNOT  BE  REFORMED— THEY 
CAN  ONLY  BE  DISPENSED  WITH, 

The  National  Livelihood  Plan  would  overthrow  at  one 
blow  the  tyrannous  sway  of  King  Money.  Under  that 
regime  his  realm  would  be  restricted  to  the  "Capitals", 
where  he  could  still  perform  his  antics,  but  he  could  not 
touch  the  BASIC  LIVELIHOOD  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
Men  could  get  their  living  without  his  aid  or  consent. 
They  would  then  have  obtained  economic  independence  of 
money.  Political  kings  are  being  dethroned  in  Europe 
because  their  rule  has  become  cruelly  irksome,  unscientific, 
anachronistic.  In  America,  King  Money  has  displayed  a 
ruthless  tyranny  no  less  detestable  and  quite  as  cruel. 
But  the  people  as  yet  are  dazed:  They  have  been  knocked 
out  but  don't  know  what  did  it.  ** 

The  Commons  must  dispense  with  the  use  of  money 


** — " Although  we  scientists  know  that  a  perpetual  motion  ma' 
chine  is  impossible  yet  we  behold  men  who  are  able  to  continue 
without  work,  and  their  heirs  after  them,  in  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  an  annual  income.  Although  they  consume  wealth  every  day 
of  their  lives  yet  they  have  always  the  same  amount  as  at  first. 
That  is  perpetual  motion.  It  is  not  physics,  it  is  not  economics — 
it  is  a  trick. " — Frederick  Soddy  ("Wealth,  Virtual  Wealth  and 
Debt.") 

Professor  Soddy  is  convinced  that  the  simplest  questions  about 
money  are  unanswerable.  He  recalls  the  case  of  the  old  lady 
who  upon  being  notified  by  her  bank  that  her  account  had  been 
overdrawn,  sent  her  check  on  the  same  bank  to  cover  the  amount, 
and  he  declares  that  the  old  lady's  action  was  absurd  only  because 
she  was  not  her  own  banker.  If  she  had  been  her  own  banker 
she  could  have  issued  credit  to  herself  and  gone  on  her  way  re 
joicing. 
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and  this  it  can  easily  do  by  a  method  of  direct  distribu- 
tion, not  sale. 

The  Commons  could  not  survive  a  year  on  a  profit  or 
a  money  basis.  If  it  used  money  prices  would  rise  and  fall 
and  that  means  speculation.  Wage  disputes,  markets, 
tariffs,  politics,  competition,  graft,  and  corruption  would 
speedily  bring  it  to  ruin.  With  the  Commons  in  opera- 
tion, the  livelihood  of  men  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  financial  debaucheries  of  Wall  Street;  women  and  chil- 
dren would  not  suffer  want  and  men  be  driven  to  despair 
and  suicide  because  of  the  movements  of  gold  or  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  tariff.  What  has  this  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster of  finance  to  do  with  man's  right  to  live? 

Our  enslavement  to  money  is  wholly  unnecessary.  We 
can  get  out  from  under  this  nightmare  and  throw  it  off 
if  we  have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  make  the  effort. 
"The  requisites  of  life  can  be  produced  as  required,"  says 
Professor  Frederick  Soddy  ("Wealth,  Virtual  Wealth  and 
Debt").  "They  need  bear  no  relation  to  finance." — "Fi- 
nance has  made  a  tragedy  of  economic  conditions.  Our 
crazy  money  system  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  which 
science  has  rendered  available.  Poverty  and  destitution 
need  no  longer  continue;  their  existence  today  is  solely 
due  to  ignorance." 

By  its  great  conquest  of  a  livelihood  for  a  nation  the 
N.  L.  P.  would  "solve  the  money  question"  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  banishing  money  from  its  field  of  operation 
while  leaving  it  to  operate  in  the  sphere  of  the  "Capitals". 
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Future  ages  will  marvel  that  an  intelligent  people  should 
have  submitted  to  its  tyranny  so  long.  * 


* — "The  failure  of  our  government  to  stabilize  price  levels  from 
1914  to  1920  resulted  in  the  unjust  transfer  of  not  less  than  forty 
billions  of  dollars. — Ordinary  robberies  are  trifling  compared  with 
such  colossal  robbery." — Dr.  Wilford  I.  King  in  the  United  States 
Banker. 

Carl  Snyder  says:  "Under  the  form  of  robbery  which  the  un* 
stable  dollar  permits,  a  hundred  billions  of  wealth  have  been  un* 
justly  obtained  and  unjustly  lost  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
have  a  money  system  which  makes  every  contract  a  lottery  and 
every  contracting  party  a  gambler. " 

Sir  Josiah  C.  Stamp  says:  "As  civilization  becomes  more  com' 
plex,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  stability  of 
money.     But  we  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  unknown  forces. " 

Profssor  Irving  Fisher  says:  "The  unstable  dollar  permits  every 
day  the  wholesale  robbery  of  somebody.  Every  hour  we  contract 
to  pay  present  dollars  in  future  dollars,  the  value  of  which  no  one 
can  foretell.  Money  has  no  standard.  In  Germany,  millions  of 
people  were  impoverished  for  life  by  changes  in  the  value  of 
money. " 

Willard  King  says:  "Billions  of  dollars  are  transferred  from 
some  pockets  to  others  for  no  value  received.  All  of  this  robbery 
is  perfectly  klegal\  It  would  be  instantly  recognized  as  robbery  if 
it  involved  things,  but  when  it  involves  money  it  is  accepted  as 
unavoidable.  Our  business  is  carried  on  by  an  army  of  'uncon* 
scious  gamblers'.  None  of  us  can  avoid  being  gamblers  so  long 
as  we  do  business  under  the  rule  of  a  gambler's  dollar.  Whatever 
we  choose  to  do,  we  cannot  help  making  or  losing  by  means  of  a 
fluctuating  dollar.  An  alienist  has  declared  that  the  unstable  dol' 
lar  is  a  mark  of  'social  insanity'.  On  the  subject  of  money  the 
public  is  deranged.  Judged  by  normal  standards  of  reason,  money 
is  crazy." 

"These  havocworking,  drunken  dollars,"  remarks  another  com' 
mentator,  "are  a  curse  upon  mankind." 


THE   COMMONS 

The  Commons  would  constitute  a  new  and  a  much- 
needed  Institution — an  economic  Institution,  an  Institu- 
tion for  Getting-a-Living.  We  already  maintain  several 
great  Institutions — the  School,  the  Government,  the 
Church,  the  Bar.  One  by  one  these  Institutions  have 
arisen  in  response  to  felt  needs  and  as  such  have  been 
accepted  with  loyalty.  There  is  no  need  more  urgent 
than  the  need — which  is  physically  pressing  upon  most 
people  and  is  morally  binding  upon  all — namely  the  need 
to  Get-a-Living.  Yet  this  need  has  no  Institution  to  meet 
and  satisfy  its  demands,  no  organization,  no  leadership, 
no  planning,  no  co-ordination.  The  undertaking  is  left  in 
confusion,  a  prey  to  blind  struggle.  The  people  are  ex- 
hausted by  the  incompetence  and  waste  of  blind,  wander- 
ing, unplanned  struggle.  No  wonder  that,  even  with  our 
stupendous  productivity,  we  cannot  conquer  poverty!  At 
the  very  root  of  our  failure  and  our  misery  lies  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  and  selling  the  indispensables  whereby 
men  live.  It  is  next  to  buying  and  selling  human  beings 
themselves  and  constitutes  an  indirect  but  inescapable 
slavery. 

The  status  of  the  Commons  would  be  that  of  an  Indus- 
trial Army,  with  an  eight-year  enlistment  required  of  all 
young  people  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Note:  I  did  not 
myself  evolve  this  term  of  eight  years.  It  was  worked 
out  for  me  by  careful  statistical  investigations  made  by 
the  New  York  Labor  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Chase. 

The  Army  of  the  Commons  would  be  an  Industrial 
Army  and  nothing  else.    My  belief  is  that  the  Common- 
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ers,  while  serving  in  the  Commons,  should  not  vote  or  take 
any  part  in  politics.  For  many  reasons  this  would  be 
advisable.  Political  demagogues  could  not  then  cater  to 
them  for  their  vote  nor  could  the  workers  be  influenced 
by  political  motives.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  for 
them  to  function  entirely  free  from  political  interest  or 
power — as  free  as  the  Army  and  the  Navy  today.  Their 
exercise  of  the  franchise  would  only  be  postponed  from 
21  years  to  26  years  of  age,  and  the  additional  five  years 
of  experience  of  life  would  tend  to  increase  their  wisdom 
and  judgment.  The  voting  population  is  at  present 
swollen  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  their  absence 
would  not  be  missed.  A  minor  obstacle  to  their  voting 
would  be  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  absent  from  home 
during  the  period  of  their  service. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  the  Commoners  should  not  take 
part  in  war.  Their  special  task  is  to  provision  the  nation, 
producing  its  entire  sustenance,  and  they  should  under 
all  circumstances  stick  to  their  posts.  Later  in  life,  as 
economic  free  men  and  free  women,  they  could  at  twenty- 
six  be  ready  to  take  part  in  war.  This  feature  of  the 
Plan  would  do  away  with  the  enormous  burden  of  pen- 
sions which  now  crushes  the  nation  after  a  war,  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  their  wives  would  then  have  already 
earned  their  own  competence  for  life  and  would  not  need 
to  make  any  claim  upon  the  nation  for  their  support. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  for  young  workers  not  taking 
part  in  war  until  after  their  economic  service  had  been 
completed.  Then,  too,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  deferring 
their  liability  to  military  service  for  a  few  years  until  they 
have  become  something  more  than  mere  boys,  who  are 
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often  too  young  to  know  what  they  are  fighting  about. 
Still  another  argument  in  favor  of  postponement  is  that 
boys  of  eighteen  as  a  rule  leave  no  progeny,  while  men 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  might  have  reproduced 
themselves  before  being  killed  in  battle.  Their  children 
would  entail  of  course,  no  burden  upon  the  state  for  sup- 
port, since  that  would  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
previous  labors  of  their  parents  while  serving  in  the 
Commons. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Commons  would  not  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  graft  and  corruption  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  USE  NO  MONEY.  Only  portable  goods 
are  attractive  to  most  kinds  of  thieves  and  MONEY  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  burglaring,  grafting,  swindling 
tribe.  No  other  burglar  protection  equals  that  of  being 
known  to  have  no  money,  silver,  jewelry,  furs,  etc.,  in  the 
house. 

The  prime  necessaries  of  life  which  would  be  the  sole 
portable  assets  of  the  Commons,  would  have  no  burg- 
larious value,  since  of  them  everybody  would  already  pos- 
sess sufficiency.  No  one  steals  water  from  the  Croton 
reservoir,  when  all  he  need  do  is  to  turn  on  his  own  tap. 
The  Commons,  while  it  would  be  like  everything  else, 
under  the  political  government,  would  not  be — any  more 
than  is  our  army — "in  politics".  No  officials  would  be 
elected,  but  the  Commons  would  appoint  them,  as  large 
corporations  do  at  present,  on  their  proven  merits. 

The  Commons,  once  established,  would  be  likely  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  nation  should  stand.  Nobody  in 
their  senses  when  once  the  human  need  for  Getting-a- 
Living  shall  have  been  officially  recognized  and  substan- 
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tially  organized  on  a  big,  competent,  scientific,  grand  scale, 
would  dream  of  ever  returning  to  the  waste  and  confusion 
of  our  present  industrial  anarchy.  Each  on-coming  regi- 
ment of  Young  Commoners  would  have  the  same  induce- 
ment to  make  their  service  that  their  predecessors  had 
had,  namely,  to  secure  a  permanent  livelihood  in  the 
easiest,  quickest,  surest  way,  in  the  shortest  possible 
length  of  time.  Each  individual  worker  in  the  Commons, 
we  must  remember,  is  called  upon  to  do  only  a  fair  day's 
work — probably,  eight  hours  a  day  and  for  only  five  days 
a  week — just  as  he  would  in  most  cases  be  obliged  to 
perform  under  any  organization  of  society — as  most  work- 
ers must  do  today.  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
this  same  day's  work,  which  the  individual  must  in  any 
case  perform,  even  if  he  is  working  only  for  himself, 
would  be,  under  the  Commons,  geared  to  a  vast — a  gi- 
gantic industrial  mechanism  which  would  multiply  his 
output  a  thousandfold  and  thus  enable  him  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  nation  but  to  provide 
for  himself  a  sufficiency  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Commons  would  be  in  effect  a  colossal  MACHINE 
composed  of  a  combination  of  the  most  efficient  machinery 
and  human  labor  power  knit  together  into  a  huge 
MECHANISM  for  doing  a  collective  job  in  the  quickest 
and  most  efficient  manner.  The  Commons  is  a 
MACHINE  and  its  author's  only  claim  to  recognition  is 
put  forth  in  the  role  of  an  inventor.  My  attitude  has 
been  throughout  this :  We  have  a  certain  task  called  Get- 
ting-a-Living  to  perform.  It  is  a  duty  which  is  "up  to" 
all  of  us  without  exception.  Why  cannot  we  then  invent 
a  machine  to  the  wheels  of  which  we  can  all  put  our  shoul- 
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ders  and  thus  accomplish  our  task  quickly  and  efficiently 
by  concerted  effort?  The  National  Livelihood  Plan  em- 
bodies an  effort  to  construct  such  a  machine.  It  is  only 
an  engineer's  Blue  Print  (very  interesting  to  engineers, 
I  have  found)  and  one  which  I  have  faith  to  believe  merits 
attention. 

Test  it.  See  if  it  does  not  fill  the  specifications;  see  if 
it  does  not  meet  crying  public  needs.  But,  I  beg  of  you, 
test  it  well.  Be  fair  about  it.  This  is  no  light  matter.  We 
are  in  a  critical  position.  Future  advancement  depends 
upon  a  wise  and  thoughtful  choice  in  the  next  few  years. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  have  to  determine  the  direction  in 
which  our  journey  shall  be  continued. 

Yes,  I  know  that  it  is  a  big  job — a  very  big  job,  but  so 
was  sending  the  A.  E.  F.  abroad  a  big  job,  so  was  pre- 
serving the  Union  a  big  job,  so  was  cutting  the  Panama 
Canal  a  big  job,  so  was  conquering  a  vast  continent  a  big 
job.    Big  jobs  are  our  American  specialty. 

Getting  a  national  livelihood  is  a  big  job,  but  the  best 
proof  that  it  is  not  impossible  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
done  now.  The  people  are,  somehow  or  other,  some  way 
or  other,  getting  their  living.  Nobody  starves  or  goes 
naked;  nobody  is  shelterless.  They  manage  it  somehow— 
this  living  business,  (even  if  some  are  kept  alive  on  char- 
rity  or  in  a  poor-house).  But  so  wastefully  is  it  accom- 
plished with  so  much  disorder  and  confusion,  with  so  much 
friction  and  loss,  with  so  much  uncertainty  and  anxiety, 
with  such  distressing  periods  of  panic,  break-down,  and 
depression  that  life  is  bereft  of  half  its  joy  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  workers  know  no  surcease  from  their  toil, 
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never  attain  economic  freedom,  and  must  labor  all  their 
lives — just  to  live. 

This  failure  to  attain  freedom  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
We  could  all  have  enough  and  to  spare  if  we  would  co- 
ordinate in  one  nation-wide  undertaking  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  get  our  livings  in  millions  of  disordered  enter- 
prises, pool  our  efforts  and  procure  the  nation's  livelihood 
as  ONE  JOB. 


LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  COMMONS 

The  Commons  would  rest  upon  the  will  of  the  people 
legally  expressed — by  "the  consent  of  the  governed". 

We  may  assume  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United 
States  Government,  by  virtue  of  its  rights  of  eminent 
domain,  of  taxation,  and  of  the  issuance  of  bonds,  to 
enable  it  to  grant  a  charter  and  establish  the  financial 
foundation  of  such  a  National  Producing  Company  as  is 
here  proposed,  endowing  it  with  the  right  to  carry  on 
production  and  distribution  of  basic  necessities  without 
sales. 

The  body  empowered  with  the  task  of  effecting  the 
transition  and  getting  the  Commons  established  might  be 
known  as  the  Livelihood  Industries  Board,  being  similar 
in  character  to  the  War  Industries  Board  which  rendered 
such  valuable  service  during  the  World  War,  and  it  must 
be  composed  of  men  of  the  same  high  type. 

In  the  name  of  this  Board,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment might  issue  bonds  for  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  buy  of  private  owners  either  by  contract  or  through 
condemnation  proceedings  the  property  required  to  form 
the  working  plant  of  the  Commons. 

To  this  property  the  Government  would  hold  title  until 
such  time  as  the  total  obligation,  including  interest  and 
amortization  charges,  had  been  met  by  the  Commons. 
Such  obligations  the  Board  could  liquidate  as  follows: 
by  supplying  the  population  with  necessaries;  by  selling 
labor  of  the  Young  Commoners  to  capitalist  employers  on 
account;  by  deductions  from  the  present  national  charity 
bill;  by  similar  deductions  from  the  present  enormous 
crime  bill.     Donations,  subscriptions,  bequests  from  pa- 
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triotic  citizens,  and  periodic  national  "drives"  to  liberate 
the  people  from  its  obligations,  such  as  occur  in  war  or 
any  other  engagement  or  emergency  of  natonal  impor- 
tance— could  be  counted  upon. 

All  transactions  in  this  connection  would  necessarily  be 
reckoned  in  dollars,  for  the  transition  period  would  un- 
avoidably be  dominated  by  finance,  as  are  all  transactions 
at  present.  Finance  must  be  invoked,  even  if  the  final 
object  in  so  doing  be  the  attainment  of  liberation  from 
control  by  finance.    There  is  no  other  way  out. 

The  gradual  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  money  might 
be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  reserve  stores  against 
which  checks  could  be  issued  for  rations  until  the  system 
became  consolidated. 

During  the  transition  period,  the  Livelihood  Industries 
Board  would  exercise  supreme  authority  in  the  Commons, 
appointing  supervisors  and  chiefs  of  departments,  con- 
trolling finance,  determining  the  people's  basic  require- 
ments— upon  the  investigations  of  expert  statisticians — 
selecting  the  best  methods  as  worked  out  by  the  re- 
searches of  qualified  technicians. 

As  each  factory  or  industry  is  taken  over  by  the  Board, 
the  existing  management  might  be  left  in  charge  of  it  for 
a  few  years,  the  first  relays  of  Young  Commoner  recruits 
being  placed  in  the  subordinate  positions  as  rapidly  as 
possible  until  the  industry  should  finally  pass  completely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commons. 

All  of  the  high  directing  officials  of  the  Commons  would 
be  paid  the  salaries  necessary  to  secure  their  services  in 
competition  with  the  corporations  and  other  powerful  em- 
ployers in  the  "Capitals".    These  would  be  called  to  the 
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public  service  entirely  on  their  records  in  the  "Capitals", 
(not  by  popular  political  election,  of  course)  and,  while 
there  could  be  no  compulsion  exercised,  the  honor  and 
distinction  would  be  great  and  the  invitation  to  join  the 
nation's  service  would  convey  so  clearly  a  patriotic  duty 
as  to  be  tantamount  to  a  command.  All  officials  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  removal  by  impeachment  in  case 
of  failure  in  office. 

As  security  to  its  bond-holders,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment might  retain  mortgages  upon  the  entire  plant  of 
the  Commons  until  the  Board's  indebtedness  had  been 
liquidated.  Acting  as  banker,  the  Government  could  thus 
finance  the  undertaking,  counting  on  the  enormous  accre- 
tion of  national  wealth  which  would  surely  follow  the  na- 
tional savings  under  co-ordinated,  scientific  management. 

The  transaction  would  naturally  be  carried  on  as  be- 
tween three  parties,  namely  the  Government,  the  invest- 
ing public,  and  the  Board.  But  it  would  in  reality  em- 
brace the  interests  of  only  one  party — the  American  peo- 
ple engaged  in  transferring  its  capital  wealth  from  one 
pocket  to  another  in  carrying  out  its  determination  to  es- 
tablish a  new  industrial  order. 

The  Livelihood  Industries  Board,  upon  completing  the 
task  of  transition,  could  then  dissolve,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Commons,  which  would 
thenceforth  conduct  its  activities. 

Its  Departments  would  correspond  to  the  category  of 
the  Seven  Cardinal  Necessities,  viz.  Food,  Clothing, 
Housing,  Transportation,  Tools,  Protection  (including 
hygiene  and  public  recreation)  and  Education. 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE 
TO  BE  REQUIRED 

(From  an  investigation  made  by  the  New  York  Labor 
Bureau,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stuart  Chase.) 

In  America  the  labor  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  millions 
of  workers  is  now  engaged  in  supporting  the  population 
of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

We  wish  to  determine  what  fraction  of  this  labor  force 
would  be  required  in  the  production  of  Necessities  Only 
under  conditions  of  co-ordinated  co-operation. 

First,  we  must  consider  whether  the  present  output  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people.  Plenty  of 
Food  is  already  produced,  or  easily  can  be.  More  Cloth- 
ing should  be  turned  out  in  order  to  obtain  higher  stan- 
dards of  cleanliness  and  better  wearing  qualities.  Hous- 
ing to  be  furnished  by  the  Commons  would  not  require  a 
very  large  outlay,  since  great  numbers  of  abandoned 
farmhouses  and  remodeled  tenements  could  be  used.  This 
service  would  probably  be  least  used  of  any  in  the  Com- 
mons since  most  people  are  very  desirous  of  following 
a  particular  choice  as  to  location.* 


* — Housing,  from  its  nature,  cannot  of  course  be  delivered  at 
every  door  nor  located  according  to  pleasure.  While  the  Commons 
could  estimate  to  a  nicety  the  amount  and  quality  of  food  (always 
the  best;  there  is  no  economy  in  poor  food)  which  would  be  needed 
three  times  a  day,  and  annual  supplies  of  clothing  could  be  deter' 
mined,  housing  however  could  not  be  supplied  except  in  the  form 
of  standard,  minimum  dwellings,  situated  on  cheap  land. 

A  decent,  clean,  warm,  airy  room  suitably  equipped,  in  a  safe, 
decent  house — is  a  necessity,  but  to  choose  one's  own  locality  for 
One's  domicile  is  a  luxury.  The  Commons''  Shelter  Inns,  although 
plain  and  bare — such  as  barracks,  caranvanseries,  camps,  &c. — 
would  yet  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge — in  demand  mostly  we  may 
suppose  by  the  old,  the  sick,  the  weary,  the  lonely;  or  by  the  schol' 
ar,  the  recluse,  th  poet,  the  artist,  the  thinker.     Also  by  travelers. 
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Let  us  try  to  estimate  approximately  how  many  work- 
ers are  now  engaged  in  supplying  the  three  prime  Neces- 
sities— Food,  Clothing,  Shelter. 

Out  of  forty  million  workers,  approximately  six  millions 
are  idle,  for  one  reason  or  another,  on  any  given  working 
day.  Ten  millions  more  are  engaged  in  producing  useless 
or  even  harmful  goods  (that  is,  that  do  not  sustain  life  or 
those  which  even  menace  it).  This  leaves  twenty-four 
millions  who  are  actually  engaged  upon  sound  goods; 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  goods  lie,  however, 
above  the  line  of  basic  Necessities  and  should  rank  as 
"Near-Luxuries".  Deducting  at  least  25  per  cent,  or  some 
six  millions  of  workers  who  at  present  are  engaged  upon 
work  having  to  do  with  art,  amusement,  recreation,  higher 
education,  moving  pictures,  the  theatre,  &c.  (if  we  consider 
the  number  engaged  in  moving  pictures  alone,  this  figure 
seems  far  too  low)  the  number  of  actual  Basic  Neces- 
sity workers  is  probably  still  smaller.  * 

According  to  the  above  calculation,  however,  we  have 
today  EIGHTEEN  MILLIONS  of  workers  engaged  in 
producing  the  Necessaries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole 
people. 

If,  under  our  present  planless,  wasteful,  anarchic  sys- 
tem this  number  of  workers  can  actually  accomplish  the 
task,  (working  however  in  most  cases  for  their  whole 
lives  at  it)  it  seems  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  a  much 
smaller  number  could  accomplish  the  task  if  they  were 
scientifically  organized  on   a   functional  basis,   and  that 


* — (Note:  We  must  remember  also  that  in  farming,  for  instance, 
twice  as  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  industry  as  would  be  needed 
under  proper  methods.) 
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then  the  task  could  be  divided  among  groups,  each  work- 
ing for  a  much  shorter  period  than  a  full  labor  lifetime. 
The  above  calculation  refers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  only 
the  three  prime  Necessities — Food,  Clothing,  Shelter — 
whereas  it  is  a  part  of  the  National  Livelihood  Plan  to  add 
to  these  three,  four  other  services  indispensable  to  a  de- 
cent, independent  livelihood,  namely,  Transportation, 
Tools,  Protection  and  (specialized)  Education.  These  add- 
ed items  would  naturally  require  a  larger  force  of  workers 
but  the  economies  of  co-ordination  are  incalculably  great 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  cover  all  these  requirements. 
Let  us  seek  to  estimate  roughly  the  factors  of  waste  which 
are  involved  in  our  present  planless  system  compared  with 
what  would  be  required  if  the  output  were  produced  upon 
a  wasteless,  balanced-load  principle.  We  may  note  the 
major  savings  of  waste  that  would  occur  in  the  elimina- 
tion of: — 

1.  Excess  varieties  of  models,  types,  sizes  &c. 

2.  Upkeep  of  excess  plant  capacity  including  storage 
space. 

3.  Cross-hauling. 

4.  City  congestion  through  bad  regional  planning. 

5.  Advertising,  salesmanship,  competitive  overhead, 
commercial  figures,  income  taxes,  taxes,  law  fees,  political 
demands,  &c. 

6.  Excess  middlemen. 

7.  The  vast  wastes  of  small  farming. 

8.  Restriction  of  output  (sabotage)  on  the  part  of 
both  capital  and  labor. 
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9.  Losses  through  unemployment  (comparable  only 
to  those  of  war)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment,  "peak- 
loads"  in  manufacturing,  winter  idleness  on  farms. 

10.  Wastes  caused  by  patent  monopolies,  secret  pro- 
cesses withheld,  lack  of  diffusion  of  technical  discoveries 
in  agriculture,  manufacture,  medicine,  chemistry,  &c. 

Note:  The  National  Livelihood  Plan  could  put  into 
effect  a  wide  regrouping  of  industries,  placing  factories 
near  the  sources  of  their  raw  materials  and  centers  of 
distribution.  Large-scale  tractor  farming  would  of  course 
replace  the  present  ruinous  small  farms.  Regional  plan- 
ning, in  some  cases  decentralization,  giant  power  develop- 
ment would  follow.  Through  forward  planning  the  Com- 
mons could  fit  productive  output  to  consumptive  need 
and  thus  save  the  waste  of  superfluities. 

All  costs  of  advertising,  high-pressure  salesmanship,  and 
the  many  other  wastes  entailed  by  fierce  present-day  com- 
petition could  of  course  be  eliminated.  A  plant  could 
stand  idle  when  not  needed  (as  a  woman  lets  her  broom 
or  a  farmer  his  plow  stand  idle  until  wanted)  for  interest 
payments  would  not  then  eat  up  its  value.  Standardiza- 
tion (high  standards)  would  eliminate  wide  waste  *  The 
wastes  of  rush  seasons  alternating  with  idleness  and  stag- 
nation could  be  prevented.  In  its  own  domain  the  Com- 
mons would  never  encounter  "depression"  or  panic;  hard 
times,  money  stringency,  inflation  and  deflation,  strikes, 
lock-outs,  labor  troubles,  bank  failures — would  of  course 
be  unknown  to  it. 


* — The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  estimated 
that  25  per  cent,  of  all  industrial  effort  now  made,  is  wasted  through 
the  failure  to  standardize  intermediate  processes. 
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It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  that  ONE-HALF  of  the  force  of  eighteen 
millions  of  workers,  if  they  could  be  functionally  organ- 
ized, could  produce  the  same  tonnage  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  with  the  necessary  services  which  they  now  turn 
out — with  no  more  effort  and  with  absolute  security  as  to 
return.  To  be  conservative,  however,  let  us  assume  a 
waste  factor  of  only  one-third  instead  of  one-half  (that 
being  the  figure  actually  disclosed  by  war  experience  when 
we  were  for  a  short  time  organized  on  a  more  or  less 
functional  basis.)     One-third  of  18  millions  is  6  millions. 

Subtracting  6  millions  from  18  millions  leaves  12  mil- 
lions and  this  number  of  workers,  well-trained  in  the 
schools  and  efficiently  co-ordinated,  directed,  supplied  and 
led,  COULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  deliver  the  requisite 
amounts  of  necessary  goods  called  for  by  the  national 
budget. 

Our  next  task  would  be  to  estimate  the  number  of  years 
required  for  each  Young  Commoner  to  serve  in  order  to 
provide  the  nation  with  its  livelihood.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  nation  contains  around  16  millions  of  young 
people  from  18  to  26  years  old.  Deducting  25  per  cent, 
for  those  who  are  not  able-bodied  and  for  the  lesser 
strength  of  women,  we  may  assume  the  net  remaining 
force  to  be  twelve  millions — which  is  the  number  required. 

Note:  Another  rough  calculation  might  run  as  follows: 
about  two  million  young  men  and  young  women  become 
18  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  every  year.  In  the 
course  of  eight  years  of  successive  enlistments,  the  total 
number  would  be  16  millions  from  which  number  if  we 
subtract  one-fourth  for  illness,  early  death,  incompetence, 
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&c,  we  could  still  count  upon  an  army  of  12  million  strong, 
active,  well-trained  capable  young  workers — a  force  which, 
properly  led  (as  a  point  of  national  honor  and  pride) 
could  produce  in  a  period  of  eight  years  a  national  liveli- 
hood which  would  in  turn  insure  to  them  afterward  a 
competence  for  life. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  period  of  nec- 
esary  service  would  be  steadily — perhaps  rapidly — re- 
duced in  proportion  as  productive  machinery  and  co- 
ordination of  effort  were  perfected.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  at  present  we  can  produce  "too  much",  which  means 
more  than  we  can  market.  If,  however,  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  market  it,  but  produced  it  directly  for  use,  not 
for  sale,  then  our  abundant  capacity  to  produce  could  be 
at  once  transmuted  into  a  shortening  of  necessary  labor 
time.  The  invention  of  a  new  labor-saving  machine  then 
instead  of  throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  bring- 
ing distress  upon  them  and  their  families,  and  lowering 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  community — such  an 
invention  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple amid  celebrations  of  rejoicing! 

Waste-Saving  Under  the  Commons 

The  saving  which  could  be  effected  by  the  Commons 
of  energy  and  material  now  wasted  under  our  planless 
economy  is  almost  beyond  computation.  We  may  con- 
sider the  wastes  in  duplication,  cross-hauling,  over-lapping, 
over-production,  gluts,  crises,  useless  duplication  and  mul- 
tiplication— all  the  debris  of  continuous  industrial  war- 
fare. You  will  recall  Julius  H.  Klein's  estimate  that  ten 
billions  a  year  are  wasted  in  bad  methods  of  distribution, 
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as,  for  example,  in  excessive  costs  of  sales  promotion,  dis- 
orderly marketing,  carelessness  in  retail  trade,  unsystem- 
atic warehousing,  extravagant  delivery  service,  ill-chosen 
advertising,  unwise  instalment  plans,  &c.  The  Bureau 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  eight  billions  of  dollars  are 
annually  wasted  in  the  single  industry  of  getting  goods 
from  producers  to  consumers. 

The  Commons  would  spend  not  a  cent  in  advertising. 
Think  of  the  wastes  now  entailed  in  advertising,  all  of 
which  is  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer.  The  advertis- 
ing of  necessaries  is  always  sheer  waste.  Nobody  needs 
to  be  urged  to  buy  bread  or  milk  or  shoes.  Even  at  pres- 
ent, probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  in  adver- 
tising is  wasted.  500,000  workers  employed  in  it  could 
be  productively  employed. 

The  Commons  could  salvage  all  kinds  of  waste  includ- 
ing the  waste  of  human  ability.  Even  today,  a  half-witted 
girl  can  be  put  in  a  position  to  earn  her  living  if  she  be 
stationed  in  front  of  a  laundry  machine,  where  she  can 
feed  collars  into  a  mangle.  If  machine  processes  be  suf- 
ficiently sub-divided,  work  can  be  found  for  even  low-grade 
intelligence.  The  halt,  the  blind,  the  crippled  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Ford  factories  and  are  like  everyone  else 
paid  the  minimum  wage.  Mr.  Ford  states  that  he  has  670 
jobs  which  can  be  filled  by  legless  men,  2637  jobs  for 
one-legged  men,  2  for  armless  men,  715  for  one-armed 
men,  10  for  blind  men.  One  thousand  tubercular  men 
are  employed  in  his  plant.  "With  us  no  one  is  refused 
because  of  his  physical  condition.  We  do  not  prefer 
cripples,  but  we  have  demonstrated  that  by  sub-dividing 
labor  we  can  put  them  in  position  to  earn  full  wages." 
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Everybody  knows  that  what  our  industrial  system 
needs  is  planning;  the  whole  process  of  producing  and 
distributing  the  indispensables  of  life  to  the  people  re- 
quires to  be  pulled  together  and  ORGANIZED.  But 
there  is  no  person  or  institution  or  agency  at  present  which 
has  the  power  to  perform  this  service.  Does  it  not  seem 
that,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
invent  the  required  tool,  or  erect  the  proper  institution, 
or  organize  the  proper  agency?  This  is  precisely  what 
the  Commons  would  do.  For  getting-a-livelihood,  it 
would  be  the  executive  Planner  for  the  nation. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  benefits  which 
could  be  rendered  by  such  planning.  The  capacities  of  the 
individual  could  be  studied  from  his  childhood  so  that  he 
could  be  allotted  as  a  worker  to  the  one  task  which  he 
was  best  suited  to  perform.  (This  alone,  declares  Dr. 
Cattel,  ,could  double  our  output.)  Under  centralized 
planning  wheat,  e.  g.,  would  not  be  carried  all  about  the 
country,  to  give  profits  to  the  railroads,  but  would  be 
milled  adjacent  to  the  fields  where  it  grew.  Cotton  would 
be  spun  and  woven  near  the  fields.  Lumber  could  be 
dried  in  the  forests  where  it  was  cut  and  sawed  there  as 
wanted.  (Read  the  story  of  Henry  Ford's  lumber  opera- 
tions as  well  as  his  adventures  in  coal  mining.  His 
achievements  in  these  industries  and  in  his  remarkable 
schools  are  models  which  the  Commons  could  follow  with 
advantage.) 

In  its  gigantic  field  of  supplying  the  people  with 
their  indispensables,  the  Commons  could  wipe  out  the 
huge  costs  of  commercialism — the  costs  of  advertising,  of 
high-power  salesmanship,  of  competition,  of  bank  credits 
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and  discounts,  of  debt  losses,  of  insurance,  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  of  labor  troubles,  strikes,  lock-outs,  trade 
disputes,  superfluous  middle-men.  Shifting  markets  could 
not  disturb  it;  foreign  markets  would  not  exist  for  it.  It 
would  heed  no  voice  save  that  which  calls  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  daily  needs  of  the  people. 

The  strength,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  million  young  people,  fresh  from  schools  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  definite  national  asset;  but,  since  no 
preparation  is  made  now  to  utilize  this  force  properly,  for 
their  own  and  for  the  nation's  advantage;  since  these 
young  people  when  they  leave  school  are  left  to  drift 
about,  straying  in  and  out  of  blind  alleys,  losing  many 
precious  years,  being  hired  and  fired  at  random — we  may 
charge  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  perhaps  90  per  cent. 
of  this  great  asset  is  now  lost.  And  it  is  all  done  in  the 
name  of  "rugged  individualism." 
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("The  cure  for  materialism  is  to  have  enough  for  everybody. 
When  people  are  sure  of  having  what  they  need,  they  cease  to 
think  about  it.  Uncertainty  chains  the  mind  to  anxiety.  We  can 
make  the  acquiring  of  the  necessities  of  life  a  mere  incident.  The 
ideal  of  industry  is  a  world  in  which  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
use  their  brains  and  will  not  be  occupied  from  morning  till  night 
with  the  business  of  getting  a  livelihood.  The  true  end  of  industry 
is  to  liberate  the  mind  and  body  from  the  drudgery  of  existence. ") 
— Henry  Ford. 

"The  final  goal  of  all  human  endeavor,"  said  Walter 
Rathenau,  "is  the  development  of  the  human  soul,"  and 
the  final  test  of  civilization  may  well  be  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  men  of  genius. 

But  the  essential  factors  in  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man soul  are  leisure,  appreciation,  and  a  goal.  To  work 
in  a  treadmill  all  one's  life,  to  wear  oneself  to  the  bone 
all  one's  days,  is  not  conducive  to  the  outflowering  of 
genius.  If  we  desire  a  real  crop  of  great  art,  great  poetry, 
great  thinking,  we  must  provide  the  proper  conditions. 
We  must  first  get  this  bread-and-butter  question  out  of 
the  way.  We  must  enable  the  young  to  win  a  competence 
in  their  youth  that  they  may  be  able  later  in  life  to  enjoy 
leisure,  the  appreciation  of  others  (who  also  have  leisure) 
and  to  adopt  an  ideal  goal.  Then  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  their  inner  resources  and  to  mine 
deep  for  hidden  gold. 

By  way  of  liberating  mankind  "from  the  drudgery  of 
existence",  reformers  are  always  dallying  with  the  notion 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  but  that  is  a  poor  make- 
shift. Reduce  hours,  if  you  like,  to  three  or  even  to  two 
per  day;  still,  if  the  worker  must  be  on  duty  every  day, 
ready  to  "fall  in"  and  take  his  turn,  chop  in  his  period  at 
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all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  always  hanging  round  wait- 
ing his  turn — he  would  never  be  through,  never  feel  that 
his  work  was  done,  never  be  able  to  lead  his  own  life  and 
seek  his  own  ends — never  be  free.  Not  a  portion  of  each 
day  but  a  portion  of  each  life  ought  to  be  allotted  to  essen- 
tial labor,  while  the  remaining  years  should  be  completely 
dedicated  to  leisure,  appreciation — and  a  goal. 

America  is  twitted  with  being  mercenary  and  material- 
istic, obsessed  with  bigness  and  a  craze  for  speed — in 
short,  with  a  general  lack  of  culture.  The  writer,  M.  Carl 
Kopek,  for  example,  waxes  particularly  eloquent  on  this 
subject.  "The  shield  of  Achilles,"  he  writes,  "was  a  great 
work  of  art;  Homer  devoted  an  entire  chant  of  the  Iliad 
to  describing  it.  I  suppose  that  the  Americans  would 
cast  and  mould  such  a  shield  in  a  few  hours — " 

No,  M.  Kopek,  the  shield  of  Achilles  could  not  be  cast, 
standardized  and  duplicated  by  Americans — or  by  any- 
body. Works  of  art  (as  even  Americans  know)  cannot 
be  so  created.  But  if  the  nation  should  call  suddenly  for 
a  million  useful  shields  to  resist  some  attack — then  the 
American  methods  of  casting,  or  doing  anything  that  would 
turn  them  out  quickly,  uniformly,  and  cheaply  would  be 
even  better  for  the  purpose  than  creating  works  of  art — 
one  at  a  time.  Each  method  has  its  place.  We  want  to 
apply  American  mass  methods  for  the  production  of  the 
basic  necessaries  of  life,  uniform,  cheap,  plentiful;  and 
we  want  also  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  opportunity  to 
create  works  of  art  at  leisure.  We  want  both;  Necessaries 
for  life,  sure  and  safe  and  also  Luxuries  for  our  delight 
and  to  give  life  a  meaning  and  a  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  Americans  specialize  on 
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Essentials,  but  be  patient,  M.  Kopek,  our  day  is  coming. 
When  we  shall  have  once  mastered  the  solution  of  the 
everlasting  bread-and-butter  question  and  gotten  it  out 
of  the  way,  then  we  may  clear  our  decks  for  genius !  Be 
patient,  M.  Kopek,  America  may  yet  one  day  show  the 
world  what  art  can  be  and  do,  and  display  a  civilization 
in  which  men  of  genius,  such  as  previous  ages  have  mar- 
veled at,  shall  be  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  a  moun- 
tain pasture. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  service  under  the  Commons 
would  not  "crush  out"  genius.  I  hardly  think  that  genius 
of  a  vitality  insufficient  to  survive  a  few  years  of  useful, 
unexhausting,  moderate  labor  would  survive  under  any 
system.  Certainly  our  system,  which  condemns  the 
masses  to  lifelong  drudgery,  just  to  live,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  abundant  outpouring  of  genius.  No  one — except, 
perhaps,  the  Recording  Angel,  knows  how  many  buds  of 
genius  are  now  being  crushed  and  smothered  by  the 
drudgery  and  monotony  of  our  long-drawn-out,  uninter- 
mittent  industrial  demands.  Only  the  giants  in  the  past 
have  been  able  to  survive — and  they  often  with  difficulty. 

Richard  Wagner  once  wrote  to  Meyerbeer: — "I  am 
completely  discouraged.  I  am  mortally  tired,  but  I  must 
continue  the  struggle,  for  I  know  that  if  I  turn  my  back 
on  Paris  I  shall  have  to  put  my  music  aside  and  seek  a 
trade  by  which  to  earn  my  daily  bread." 

Beethoven,  too,  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  do 
inferior  work  and  suppress  his  best,  at  times,  in  order  to 
live.  "I  love  an  independent  life,"  he  wrote,  "but,  first, 
I  must  acquire  a  modest  competence.  It  is  hard  to  have 
to  compose  in  order  to  gain  one's  daily  bread,  but  that 
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pass  I  have  reached.  I  have  to  fix  my  thoughts  not  upon 
Heaven  but  downward  on  the  bare  necessities  of  life." 

Keats'  life  is  a  heart-breaking  tale  of  poverty  and  neg- 
lect. When  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  harassed  and  starved, 
he  was  beaten  down  into  a  consumptive's  grave  in  the 
early  morning  of  his  peerless  genius.  England  seemed 
utterly  oblivious  of  her  loss  or  her  responsibility.  Under 
the  Commons,  the  delicacy  of  the  boy-poet's  constitution 
could  easily  have  been  discovered  and  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion, beside  medical  treatment,  food,  &c,  supplied.  At 
26  moreover — when  he  died,  poverty  stricken — he  would 
instead  have  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  competence 
for  life  and  thereafter,  without  a  care  or  a  fear,  might 
have  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the  creation  of  greater 
masterpieces  now  lost  forever. 

Let  America  go  on  with  her  "materialism."  Her  God- 
given  mission  perhaps  is  to  carry  forward  the  science  of 
material  production  even  to  its  utmost  limit.  Even  now, 
she  cannot  cope  with  her  own  stupendous  productivity. 
Let  her  go  on;  until  one  day,  with  the  pressing  of  a  button, 
abundance  shall  gush  forth.  But  then  she  must  fulfill 
the  second  part  of  her  mission;  she  must  learn  to  dis- 
tribute her  largesse  in  a  way  to  salvage  human  life  from 
the  curse  of  planlessness  and  industrial  chaos,  scattering 
her  vast  Plenty  with  reason  and  justice — abandoning  for- 
ever the  law  of  the  jungle.  Then,  perhaps,  she  can  show 
the  world  something  about  genius  which  it  has  never  yet 
known.    Selah ! 
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What  would  life  be  like  in  the  Capitals?  That  region 
of  society  would  contain  all  of  the  population  over  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  would  be  veritably  "free" 
men  and  women.  The  Capitals  contains  no  poor  people 
and  none  who  ever  fear  poverty  or  want.  Its  citizens  have 
left  their  communistic  adventure  behind  them;  and  from 
now  on  they  will  inhabit  a  purely  individualistic  society. 

The  citizen  of  the  Capitals  may  look  forward  to  an 
average  of  32  years  (the  average  expectation  of  life  is  58) 
of  complete  economic  independence  coming  to  him  as  a 
well-earned  reward  for  his  national  service  in  the  Com- 
mons. For  his  remaining  years  he  will  be  free  to  pursue 
wealth,  (in  any  amounts)  fame,  honor,  pleasure,  sport, 
adventure,  travel,  study,  ease,  power,  friendship,  crafts, 
art,  philosophy,  religion,  science — anything  that  he  may 
choose  (even  idleness  if  he  prefers  that). 

Here  in  the  Capitals  he  will  inhabit  the  same  civilization 
with  which  we  are,  in  the  20th  century,  familar  (except 
that  poverty  has  disappeared).  Here  politics  roar  and 
plot;  here  wealth  is  worshipped,  here  banking,  specula- 
tion, risk,  enterprise,  adventure — are  in  full  swing;  here 
the  whole  hurly-burly  of  capitalistic  society  is  in  full  blast. 
The  system  will  of  course  be  attended  by  waste  and  fric- 
tion and  a  vast  hubbub  of  warring  interests — phenomena 
inseparable  from  the  money  game.  This  game,  however 
wasteful  and  delirious  it  may  be,  is  one  which  men  are  a 
long  way  from  being  willing  to  give  up.  They  get  too 
much  fun  out  of  it.    Its  gambling  features  satisfy  too  well 
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the  incessant  hankering  of  men  for  winnings  made  by 
chance.  Note:  All  efforts  to  "stabilize"  money  have 
failed  and  are  bound  to  fail  for  men  do  not  in  their  hearts 
wish  it  stabilized.  How  could  they  "make"  money  if 
prices  did  not  rise?  (or  lose  it  if  they  did  not  fall?)  The 
fun  of  the  game  lies  in  its  hazards.  Good  sports  should 
therefore  not  complain  of  "depressions"  for  in  all  games 
of  chance  one  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet.  The  obsession  of  the  gambler  always  is,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  case,  perhaps  because  of  some  subtle 
charm  in  him  which  he  alone  is  aware  of,  the  goddess  of 
fortune  will  somehow  smile  continuously  upon  him  (and 
never  mind  the  others). 

But  while  "the  Capitals"  will  remain  still  a  gambler's 
world  it  is  very  different  from  the  all-capitalistic,  20th 
century  capitalism  in  the  fact  that  everyone  is  endowed 
with  a  private  and  inalienable  competence  upon  which  he 
CAN  LIVE.  He  is  not  dependent  upon  a  gambler's 
chance  for  his  living.  He  does  not  spend  his  life  chained 
to  a  roulette  wheel  where  the  run  of  the  ball  holds  not  only 
his  prosperity,  and  his  job,  but  even  his  life,  in  jeopardy. 

Here  no  one  is  dependent  upon  employers,  banks, 
bankers,  markets,  trade,  tariffs,  loans,  for  the  opportunity 
to  live.  No  one  depends  for  a  living  upon  ANYBODY 
ELSE,  neither  upon  children,  nor  upon  parents,  nor  rela- 
tives, nor  friends,  nor  charity. 

Into  this  world  enter  each  year  some  two  millions  of 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women  who  have  been  graduated 
from  the  Commons  and  have  received  their  "free  papers." 
They  are  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  at  the  height  of 
their  powers.    What  will  they  do? 
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A  thousand  things,  good  and  bad,  wise  and  foolish, 
strong  and  weak,  responsible  and  irresponsible.  They 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  be  themselves,  to  learn  their 
own  lessons,  to  strive  for  their  own  aims.  This  is  true 
freedom.  But  notice  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom, 
they  can  never  fall  by  the  way,  mess  up  their  affairs,  run 
into  poverty  and  become  a  burden  upon  the  rest  of  society. 
Never  again.  Each  individual  will  have  been  required 
to  provide  for  himself.  Society  will  have  safe-guarded 
itself  against  his  follies  and  his  weaknesses,  his  greeds  and 
his  fears.  Self-reliance  will  have  been  imposed  upon  him 
(not  merely  "recommended"  to  him)  in  his  youth  and  now 
he  is  free  to  make  of  it  what  he  can. 

After  graduation  the  first  desire  within  many  Young 
People  might  be  to  travel  about  the  country,  spending  the 
first  summer  in  a  long  vacation  of  sport  and  recreation, 
reading  novels,  swinging  in  a  hammock,  dreaming  of  ro- 
mance, lying  under  the  trees  or  in  the  sea-sand,  swimming, 
climbing  mountains,  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  The  male 
graduate  is  not  burdened  with  the  support  of  parents  or 
wife  or  children;  there  are  no  mill-stones  round  his  neck, 
nor  will  there  ever  be.  He  does  not  have  to  "save  up" 
for  a  rainy  day  for  there  will  be  no  rainy  days.  His  riches 
consist  in  the  MEANS  OF  LIFE  and  these  he  will  receive 
regularly,  to  be  consumed  at  once — since  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  with  them. 

He  has  done  his  bit;  he  has  made  his  contribution  to 
the  upkeep  of  his  country;  he  has  won  freedom.  His  time 
is  henceforth  his  own.  He  may  enrich  his  life  or  spoil 
it — what  he  does  is  nobody's  concern  but  his.  He  may  loaf 
or  work,  he  may  tramp  or  read,  think  or  travel,  invent 
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or  wander,  toil  or  get  drunk,  saw  wood  or  go  fishing.  He 
must  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

The  Young  Commoner  and  his  sweetheart  could  marry 
if  they  chose  on  the  day  after  graduation.  No  need  to 
wait  until  he  has  amassed  a  competence  and  can  support 
her.  He  already  has  his  competence,  perfectly  assured 
and  for  life.  And  so  has  she.  And  so  have  all  of  their 
relatives  and  friends;  and  so  has  everybody.  There  are 
no  more  dependents,  no  more  "poor"  anywhere.  The 
whole  people  have  attained  economic  emancipation. 

Shall  we  follow  the  young  couple  on  their  first  summer's 
long  honeymoon?  Supreme  happiness  is  theirs — young, 
strong,  healthy,  independent,  free  and  in  love!  Each  will 
receive  daily  their  necessary  rations.  The  whole  country 
is  before  them.  We  can  picture  them  wandering  over 
hill  and  dale,  picnicking,  camping,  by  lakes  and  streams 
and  the  sea,  swimming,  fishing,  singing,  chattering,  de- 
liciously  quarreling,  reading,  poetizing,  planning  for  their 
future. 

Cold  weather,  however,  soon  drives  them  indoors.  A 
desire  for  luxury,  for  occupation  and  for  companionship 
awakes  in  them.  The  young  husband  tires  of  loafing, 
love-making  begins  to  pall,  love  begins  to  seem  to  both 
of  them  not  quite  "enough".  He  begins  to  long  for  the 
world  of  men  and  affairs.  She  wearies  a  little  of  his  con- 
stant company,  would  like  to  see  her  mother,  her  brothers 
and  sisters  and  friends.  So  he  takes  a  job  in  the  Capitals 
and  proudly  brings  home  MONEY,  receives  her  grateful 
smiles  and  feels  elated.  She  immediately  goes  shopping. 
Presently  she  calls  for  "a  home"  and  soon  other  wants 
appear — a  motor  car,  jewels,  fine  raiment,  parties,  thea- 
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ters,  fine  furniture.  "The  simple  life"  begins  to  seem  a 
little  tame;  they  begin  to  talk  earnestly  of  "the  full  life." 
They  throw  their  energies  into  the  Capitals.  Society  has 
had  the  right  to  demand  for  its  own  protection  as  well  as 
for  his,  that  he  earn  his  own  keep.  But  now  he  has  satis- 
fied that  obligation — he  has  won  his  freedom. 

Those  possessed  of  "higher"  impulses  might  turn  to 
higher  education,  enter  colleges  and  universities,  work  for 
degrees  (and  more  degrees)  devote  themselves  to  science, 
literature,  art,  music,  poetry,  research,  religion,  philos- 
ophy. Genius,  large  and  small,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  being  smothered  or  ground 
under  foot  in  the  struggle  to  live  under  pitiless  conditions, 
or  stupefied  under  the  drudgery  of  existence — would  then 
come  to  flower  and  fruit.  New  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
would  multiply,  for  when  men  are  sure  of  their  livelihood 
they  are  free  to  reach  out  for  new  adventures  and  achieve- 
ments. Thus  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 
augmented. 

For  the  plain  people,  the  unskilled,  toiling  masses — 
a  new  era  would  dawn.  They  might  continue  to  work 
from  habit  and  from  preference,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
desired  Luxuries,  perhaps  from  inborn  human  acquisitive- 
ness. But  they  could  always  exact  decent  conditions;  for 
they  have  always  their  living  to  fall  back  upon.  Being 
out  of  work  might  mean  a  curtailment  of  Luxuries  but  it 
would  never  mean  the  street,  the  breadlines,  the  work- 
house when  borrowing  and  begging  no  longer  sufficed. 
These  horrors  would  have  been  banished  forever. 

To  teach  people  to  use  to  best  advantage  this  vast  new 
heritage  of  LEISURE,  special  schools  would  no  doubt 
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spring  up  which  would  inculcate  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
of  skill,  of  beauty. 

Groups  of  young  people  might  follow  the  Youth  Move- 
ment returning  to  arcadian  simplicity,  getting  close  to 
nature,  exploring  their  native  land,  learning  to  derive  de- 
light from  the  fresh  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
trees,  the  rain,  as  they  wandered  in  the  summer  time  from 
village  to  village  playing  guitar  or  violin,  dancing,  or 
singing  songs  in  praise  of  life,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  vllagers. 

Would  not  some  people,  I  shall  be  asked,  upon  attain- 
ing economic  freedom,  spend  their  time  in  riding  around 
in  a  motor  car? 

Undoubtedly;  and  why  not?  Rich  people  do  that  now! 
No  one  objects  to  their  doing  so  if  they  can  afford  it.  We 
permit  people  who  have  got  hold  (somehow)  of  the  means 
of  leisure  to  use  the  same  as  they  please.  Someday  to 
do  so  will  be  the  privilege  of  everybody.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  in  that?  But,  you  will  say,  if  everybody  is  out 
motor-riding,  who  will  do  the  work?  That  is  our  common 
query.  "I  wish  to  amuse  myself  of  course,  but  if  every- 
body should  amuse  himself,  who  then  would  be  left  to 
do  the  necessary  work?"  Under  the  Commons  free  people 
would  all  have  done  their  share  in  their  youth.  Their 
work  has  already  been  done.  Now  they  are  truly  free. 
Let  them  ride  if  they  like.    Why  not? 

The  masses  have  been  denied  freedom  of  movement  for 
ages  past;  always  they  have  been — except  during  war 
— rooted  to  the  soil  or  chained  to  a  counter  or  a  desk  or 
a  machine.  The  motor  car  came  as  a  liberating  angel 
and  the  craze  which  welcomed  it  was  an  indication  of  how 
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long  the  desire  for  movement  had  been  suppressed.  Many 
a  cramped  nature  is  benefitted  by  freer  movement.  Mon- 
otony fosters  premature  old  age  and  melancholy.  The 
response  of  young  men  to  the  call  of  war  was  partly 
caused  by  the  opportunity  which  war  offers  of  "going 
away"  somewhere.  (The  Crusades  relieved  an  immense 
boredom  which  settled  upon  the  world  at  the  onset  of 
sedentary  civilization.)  The  Commons  which  would  be  as 
some  one  has  called  it,  "a  new  army  for  a  new  war", 
would  satisfy  this  natural  desire  for  movement,  for  new 
scenes  and  experiences. 

Young  Graduates  through  the  natural  desire  for  pleas- 
ure and  Luxuries  of  all  kinds  would  doubtless  be  drawn 
in  a  few  years  into  the  great  hurly-burly  of  the  Capitals 
there  to  strive  for  whatever  they  believed  would  conduce 
to  their  happiness.  But  their  feet  would  rest  upon  security. 
They  will  never  be  poor.  Their  children,  too,  are  pro- 
vided for  from  the  day  of  their  birth.  The  Graduate 
Commoners  own  a  paid-up  policy  in  the  greatest  insur- 
ance company  ever  dreamed  of.  They  are  safe  and  free 
for  life. 

The  habit  of  work  and  the  sweet  savor  of  honest  useful 
work  would  have  been  experienced  during  their  service  in 
the  Commons.  Work,  after  all,  is  a  human  habit.  Most 
people  find  that  they  are  happier  when  their  minds  are 
occupied,  when  they  have  "no  time  to  be  sick",  no  time 
to  get  into  mischief,  no  time  to  mourn,  no  time  to  worry, 
no  time  to  indulge  in  sad  memories  and  vain  regrets. 
Work  is  natural  and  wholesome. 

Many,  many  people  would  doubtless  trek  back  in  those 
days  to  the  country  where  life  is  sweeter,  more  natural  and 
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more  friendly  than  in  big  cities.  Although  the  old,  small, 
private  farm  will  have  vanished,  and  the  abandoned  farm- 
er will  have  abandoned  himself  as  well  as  his  farm  and 
gone  the  way  of  the  serf  and  the  slave,  country  life  will 
seem  more  charming  than  ever  and  will  attract  millions  of 
free  people  who  will  be  no  longer  forced  to  remain  in 
cities  in  order  to  get  their  living.  Hunger  for  the  land, 
the  sky,  the  trees,  the  running  brooks,  life  in  a  cottage, 
sunsets,  moonlight,  summer  rains,  winter  snows,  neigh- 
bors, dances,  outdoor  sports,  the  simple,  wholesome  life 
of  the  country  will  assert  its  charms. 

Cottage  crafts  may  be  revived  and  the  growing  of  rare 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  engage  the  attention  of  the 
country  dwellers,  while  painting,  sculpture,  engraving, 
etching,  mosaics,  intaglio,  embroidery,  wood-carving, 
leather  tooling,  ceramics,  book-binding,  weaving,  dyeing, 
needlework,  fine  printing,  the  growing  of  perfumes,  spices, 
herbs — might  furnish  products  for  the  Luxury  market 
and  provide  the  craftsman  with  cash  with  which  to  pro- 
cure Luxuries  of  other  kinds.  That  they  would  find  ready 
markets  will  seem  probable  when  we  remember  that  in 
that  day  no  money  would  be  required  for  Necessities  and 
all  money  would  be  "spending  money",  acquired  only  to 
be  spent,  and  possessing  no  other  value.  Thus  all  could 
live  the  simple  life  in  the  country  who  chose  to  do  so  and 
the  crowded  vulgarity  of  monstrous  cities  would  tend  to 
decline,  while  superb  cities,  centres  of  art  and  glittering 
splendor  such  as  the  world  has  never  known,  might  then 
arise. 

What  about  servants?  I  am  asked. 

The  rich  could  of  course,  as  now,  have  as  many  servants 
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as  they  would  pay  for;  but  these  would  all  be  over  26 
years  old,  of  course,  and  might  be  expensive.  Most  would 
live  at  home — where  they  could  enjoy  their  own  rations — 
and  would  work  out  by  the  day — or  hour.  (A  practice 
already  growing  in  favor.) 

We  must  remember  that  in  this  new  world,  while  every 
one  would  possess  a  living,  most  people — fortunately — 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  and  would  seek  some 
occupation  that  would  bring  them  in  money  for  luxuries 
of  some  kind.  They  would  seek  to  sell  their  services  of 
course  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  in  most  cases  the  range 
of  ordinary  labor  is  not  high  and  household  service  might 
be  no  worse  and  probably  pay  better  than  factory  or  shop 
work.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  thousands  of  unmarried 
women — and  married  women  too — who  should  make  a 
practice  of  working  in  a  shop  or  a  home  or  a  factory  or 
an  office  perhaps  with  a  group  of  others,  each  in  turn 
taking,  say,  one  day  per  week,  in  order  to  gain  a  little 
pocket  money;  (part  time  work  is  already  becoming 
common.) 

The  desire  for  luxury — no  longer  the  need  to  live — 
would  have  to  be  relied  upon  by  employers  in  order  to 
obtain  labor,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  prove  an  adequate 
incentive  to  effort.  In  cases  where  it  did  not  do  so  and 
when  certain  individuals  could  not  be  stirred  from  their 
apathy  or  their  preoccupation,  the  presumption  might  be 
that  such  persons  were  either  half-sick,  or  tired  out,  or 
else  they  might  be  geniuses  of  high  order  who  asked  no 
more  of  fate  than  to  be  left  alone.  In  any  case  the  choice 
would  be  in  their  own  hands.  That  is  what  freedom 
means — if  it  means  anything. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  power,  as  an  in- 
centive to  action,  which  the  love  of  luxury  exercises  over 
the  majority  of  people.  The  desire  for  Luxury  is  almost 
universal  and  is  constantly  expanding.  Things  that  were 
formerly  considered  Luxuries  are  now  held  to  be  Neces- 
saries, and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  world  is  ap- 
proaching an  era  when  not  the  pressure  of  Necessity  but 
the  lure  of  Luxury  must  be  depended  upon  to  keep  society 
moving  onward  and  upward.  Let  us  avoid  Puritanical 
denunciation  of  Luxury;  the  Puritans  were  dead  wrong; 
their  drab  lives  led  to  stagnation.  All  of  the  great  periods 
of  history  have  been  periods  characterized  by  Luxury,  by 
art  and  by  the  delight  in  beauty  and  splendor. 

Luxuries  give  charm  and  zest  and  meaning  to  existence. 
Our  race  has  come  up  out  of  dire  poverty;  we  have 
struggled  up  out  of  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  the  sav- 
ages of  Tierra  del  Fuego  who  are  always  searching  among 
the  cold,  bleak  rocks  for  snails  upon  which  to  live.  We 
do  not  wish  to  spend  our  lives  in  getting  only  the  means 
to  live.  Observe  the  life  of  the  rich  today.  It  provides 
freedom,  beauty,  elegance,  gaiety,  art,  change,  variety, 
culture,  ease,  power.  It  is  the  sort  of  life  which  most 
people  believe  to  be  desirable,  do  they  not?  That  which 
is  so  generally  desired  cannot  be  "wrong".  Luxuries 
warm  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  imagination.  To  desire 
them  is  to  desire  something  finer,  something  "different", 
with  a  tingle  and  thrill  in  it  that  lifts  and  heartens  us. 
This  desire  burns  in  every  healthy  man,  woman  and  child. 
Not  to  desire  something  better  than  we  have  and  not  to 
strive  to  get  it  is  the  mark  of  a  benumbed  and  inactive 
spirit.     Wherever  there  is  a  spark  of  ambition  there  is 
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something  that  people  want  and  will  strive  to  get.  It 
may  be  a  "house  of  their  own",  or  a  new  motor  car,  or 
to  go  abroad,  or  to  send  their  children  to  college,  or  to 
own  a  race  horse,  or  to  win  prizes  at  shows,  flower  shows, 
dog  shows,  pigeon  shows,  pig  shows,  or  at  a  beauty  con- 
test or  to  have  one's  portrait  painted  and  hung  in  a  gal- 
lery, or  to  go  often  to  the  theatre  or  to  dine  upon  rich 
and  dainty  fare  (with  champagne). 

We  can  already  produce  Necessaries  enough  for  every- 
body but  we  can  never  produce  Luxuries  enough;  since 
the  desire  for  them  is  insatiable.  The  nation  spends  more 
and  more  upon  silk  and  tobacco,  automobiles  and  hotels, 
beauty  parlors  and  cosmetics,  gems  and  fine  furniture, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  moving  pictures  and  theatres, 
paintings,  antiques,  furs  and  foreign  travel.  A  few  years 
ago  Professor  Tausig  of  Harvard  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  quarter  century  the  largest  fortunes 
have  been  made,  not  in  Necessaries  like  wheat,  cotton, 
steel,  coal  &c.  (all  of  these  basic  industries  are  "sick")  but 
in  cheap  Luxuries  such  as  chewing  gum,  soft  drinks, 
toys,  cinemas,  cameras,  phonographs,  radios,  popular 
magazines  &c.  It  would  be  by  this  process — so  well  ex- 
emplified by  Henry  Ford — of  turning  Luxuries  into  Nec- 
essaries or  by  cheapening  them  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  ever  expanding  markets,  that  fortunes  in  the 
Capitals  would  continue  to  be  made. 

Today  it  is  only  the  rich  who  are  "free".  They  employ 
their  time  wisely  or  foolishly  as  they  choose.  They  ask 
no  one's  permission  and  seek  no  one's  advice  whether  they 
shall  squander  their  substance  in  riotous  living  or  devote 
themselves  to  good  works.    What  they  do  with  their  time 
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is  their  own  affair.  In  the  future  such  freedom  would  be 
open  to  everybody. 

There  seem  to  be  some  persons  who  do  not  believe  in 
freedom — for  others.  They  fear  that  if  the  common  peo- 
ple were  free  then  they  would  not  work  for  us,  or  obey 
us,  or  do  as  we  think  they  ought  to  do.  They  are  even 
called  "lazy".  Unhappily  it  is  too  true  that  we  have  many 
strains  that  seem  to  have  become  entirely  exhausted,  per- 
haps because  of  the  over-work  or  the  dissipation,  or  both, 
of  their  forbears.  These  people  are  literally  "born  tired". 
(This  applies  especially  to  the  negro  descendants  of  slaves; 
and  also  to  many  immigrant  strains  who,  over-anxious  to 
make  their  way  in  the  great  new  world,  have  over-tired 
themselves.)  These  strains  can  be  replenished  only  by 
indulging  in  a  great  deal  of  indolence  together  with  ju- 
dicious mating  with  fresher  strains.  In  the  future  society 
no  one  will  dispute  the  right  of  tired  people  (who  have 
earned  the  right  to  live)  to  spend  their  remaining  days  at 
ease.    They  have  earned  the  right  to  lie  fallow. 

You  say  that  they  will  be  happier  if  they  continue  to 
work.  Probably  so,  but  that  is  their  own  affair;  it  is  for 
them  to  decide  what  will  make  them  happy.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  determine  whether  they  shall  work  or  not. 
The  purpose  of  work  is  primarily  to  satisfy  men's  needs 
and  when  these  have  been  satisfied,  leisure  should  be 
optional.  There  is  no  moral  law  which  can  exact  "work 
for  work's  sake".  If  strength  holds  out  then  desire  will 
awaken  and  people  will  strive.  If  not,  then  the  instinct 
which  bids  them  lie  fallow  and  recuperate,  may  be  a 
right  one. 

Meanwhile  we  may  note  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
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when  Necessaries  are  provided  for,  men  begin  to  reach 
out  for  Luxuries. 

Address  to  Capitalists 

No,  Messrs.  Capitalists,  it  is  not  strictly  true  that,  with 
necessaries  withdrawn  from  your  field  of  operation  you 
would  have  no  place  left  in  which  to  make  money  or  any 
labor  to  exploit  for  profit.  It  is  true  that  Necessaries — 
i.e.,  the  actual  foodstuffs,  the  cotton  and  wool,  the  steel 
and  iron  and  coal  and  lumber,  oil  and  leather — the  things 
that  people  must  have  in  order  to  live — out  of  these,  it  is 
true,  you  could  no  longer  make  profits.  Such  traffic  would 
be  stopped.  As  in  1865  the  traffic  in  black  human  beings 
was  stopped.  (To  control  the  means  whereby  men  live 
is  not  very  different  from  owning  their  persons.) 

But  take  heart,  there  will  still  be  an  immense  field  left 
for  you  to  exploit.  The  desire  for  luxuries  is  universal 
and  is  constantly  expanding.  Luxuries  give  charm  and 
zest  to  existence.  We  shall  demand  "more  and  better" 
luxuries.  We  shall  move  toward  luxuries  for  everybody 
and  away  from  a  condition  which  forces  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  work  all  their  lives,  merely  to  live. 

The  lives  of  the  rich  today  show  conditions  of  freedom, 
beauty,  elegance,  gaiety,  art,  change,  variety,  culture,  ease, 
power,  do  they  not?  Why  should  these  blessings  be  re- 
served for  the  few?  Why  not  open  them  to  the  many? 
Luxuries  warm  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
The  desire  for  them  is  the  desire  for  something  rarer, 
finer,  than  every-day  utilities  supply.  This  desire  burns 
in  every  healthy  person:  not  to  feel  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
benumbed  and  inactive  being.    Wherever  there  is  a  spark 
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of  ambition  and  energy,  people  will  desire  something  and 
will  strive  to  get  it.  Capitalism  will  cater  to  the  love  of 
life,  of  variety,  of  luxury. 

The  luxury  industries  are  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. While  a  family  cannot  use  perhaps,  more  than,  say, 
one  loaf  of  bread  and  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  the  num- 
ber of  autos  in  use  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  the 
limit  to  the  number  of  cigarettes  and  silk  stockings  which 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  can  dispose  of  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered.  Until  the  recent  slump,  the  na- 
tion was  steadily  increasing  its  luxury  bill,  spending  more 
money  every  year  upon  silk  and  tobacco,  automobiles 
and  hotels,  cosmetics  and  beauty  parlors,  gems  and  fine 
furniture,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  moving  pictures  and 
theaters,  paintings  and  antiques,  furs  and  foreign  travel. 
In  the  25  years  preceding  the  slump,  the  largest  fortunes 
accumulated  in  America  were  made  NOT  IN  NECES- 
ITIES  but  in  cheap  luxuries  such  as  chewing  gum,  soft 
drinks,  toys,  cinemas,  phonographs,  cameras,  radios,  popu- 
lar magazines,  cheap  furs  (from  cats  and  rabbits)  near- 
satins,  near-beer,  near-diamonds,  &c. 

Capitalists  will  still  find  open  before  them  an  immense 
field  for  profit-making.  The  people  will  not  pay  a  cent 
for  their  Necessaries  but  can  and  probably  will  spend 
every  dollar  which  they  can  make,  upon  the  luxuries  with 
which  profit-seekers  will  tempt  them.  The  love  of  Luxury 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

No  harm  is  done  by  the  possession  of  Luxury  by  some 
people  if  only  at  the  same  time  EVERYBODY  HAS 
ENOUGH.  The  wrong  incurred  by  the  rich  toward  the 
poor  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  while  they  revel  the  poor 
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starve.  When,  however,  everybody  possesses  a  decent 
sufficiency,  then  if  some  people  choose  to  provide  them- 
slves  with  superfluities  it  is  a  harmless  proceeding.  It 
serves  to  amuse  them  and  hurts  no  one. 

We  can  count  upon  the  natural  growth  of  the  love  of 
Luxury  to  keep  the  world  moving  forward.  Progress 
toward  luxury  is  a  mark  of  civilization  and  is  commend- 
able. Observe  even  the  negro — most  unambitious  of  citi- 
zens. When  he  earns  an  extra  dollar,  his  hog  and  hominy 
are  replaced  by  beefsteak  and  cigars;  Mammy  buys  a  new 
kimona,  the  pickaninnies  seek  the  movies  and  the  ice 
cream  parlor.  The  middle-class  family  today  when  it 
prospers,  builds  a  two-car  garage,  the  girls  go  to  summer 
camps,  the  boys  to  college.  The  cultured  classes  seek 
lectures,  literary  societies,  smart  golf  clubs,  foreign  travel, 
Philharmonic  concerts,  a  box  at  the  opera.  When  our 
Necessaries  are  safely  provided  for,  everyone  reaches  out 
for  Luxuries. 

Imagine,  then,  what  will  happen  when  an  entire  nation 
of  people  are  all  assured  that  their  Necessities  are  met 
and  ALL  may  begin  to  reach  for  Luxuries!  Will  that 
not  mean  an  almost  unimaginable  prosperity,  an  unheard- 
of  degree  of  wealth?  In  retrospect,  by  comparison,  we  of 
today  shall  appear  to  have  been  poverty-stricken.  Rome 
at  the  zenith  of  her  splendor  would  look  cheap  and  tawdry 
in  retrospect,  beside  America,  arrived  at  its  goal,  pov- 
erty conquered,  a  new  era  begun — America  at  the  top 
of  her  form! 


A  RE-STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LIVELIHOOD  PLAN 

The  Commons 

All  able-bodied  young  people  of  the  nation,  both  boys 
and  girls,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  a  continuation  of 
their  public  and  high  school  education  would  enter  an 
industrial  organization  (the  Commons)  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  and  distributing  a  basic  Livelihood  in  Nec- 
essaries Only  (no  Luxuries)  to  the  entire  population. 
Like  the  school  system,  it  would  be  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, but  would  operate  without    the  use  of    money. 

The  Capitals 

Demobilizing  at  26  years  of  age  (after  eight  years  of 
service)  they  would  then  pass  into  "The  Capitals",  a 
society  organized  precisely  as  is  our  present  All-Capital- 
istic society,  namely,  capitalistic,  competitive,  individual- 
istic, but  confined  industrially  to  the  traffic  in  Luxuries 
and  Surpluses  Only  (no  Necessaries).  As  inhabitants  or 
citizens  of  the  capitals  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
any  calling  they  chose  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  fame,  power, 
skill,  pleasure,  ease,  &c,  being  provided,  steadily  and  for 
life  with  a  regular  supply  of  the  basic  Necessaries  and 
necessary  services,  to  be  furnished  them  by  the  labors 
of  fresh,  successive  relays  of  Young  Commoners  coming 
up  in  turn  from  the  schools  and  taking  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  Thus  a  continuous  stream  of  necessary  goods  and 
services  would  be  kept  pouring  out  over  the  entire  coun- 
try being  provided  successively  by  the  moderate  but  well- 
trained  and  well-organized  labors  of  strong  young  genera- 
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tions  working  in  their  turn  to  win  for  life  economic  free- 
dom and  independence. 

The  Plan  would  satisfy  the  two  crying  needs  of  our 
day  — for  WORK  and  for  SECURITY  — by  obtaining 
SECURITY  through  WORK,  so  long  as  the  nation  shall 
stand. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  IDEAS  IN 
THIS   BOOK 

I.  By  separating  NECESSARIES  from  LUXURIES 
and  treating  each  class  of  things  and  services  in  a  sep- 
arate department  of  government,  on  different  principles, 
the  whole  socio-economic  problem  (which  is  now  so  vast 
and  complex  that  to  solve  it  is  beyond  human  power) 
would  be  CUT  IN  TWO  and  thus  could  be  brought  into 
manageable  proportions. 

II.  It  would  then  become  possible  to  organize  the 
Necessity  department  by  itself  under  a  great,  new  na- 
tional Institution,  (the  Commons)  whose  function  it 
would  be  to  provide  employment  for  all  young  people  by 
which  they  could  win  a  livelihood  for  life  and  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  as-yet-unused  full  power  of  modern 
machinery,  by  co-ordination,  they  could  produce  and  dis- 
tribute the  basic  essentials  to  everybody,  and  thus,  through 
the  due  apportionment  of  necessary  labor,  could  effect  the 
complete  conquest  of  POVERTY. 

III.  By  cutting  out,  in  its  department,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  Necessaries,  and  the  employment  of  Money, 
the  Commons  would  be  able  to  run  its  productive  ma- 
chinery AT  FULL  CAPACITY,  thus  enormously  increas- 
ing the  real  wealth  of  the  nation  and  putting  Plenty  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  with  absolute  SECURITY  for 
everyone  through  all  his  years. 

IV.  Instead  of  causing  Unemployment,  the  invention 
of  new  machinery  would  only  shorten  the  necessary  time 
of  labor  for  everybody  in  the  Commons. 

V.  By  such  means  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  once 
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more  the  normal,  natural  relation  between  a  man  and  his 
work  (such  as  the  pioneer  knew)  which  modern  commer- 
cialism has  all  but  destroyed.  Then,  once  more,  a  man's 
living  would  depend  upon  his  own  efforts  and  arise  out  of 
these  and  would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  and  at  the 
mercy  of  employers  or  of  banks  or  the  circulation  or  avail- 
able supply  of  money,  or  somebody  else's  "purchasing 
power". 


THE  TEST 

We  come  now  to  the  critical  part  of  our  undertaking 
in  which  we  are  to  test  out  the  Plan  we  have  been  study- 
ing in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  actually 
reach  and  cure  the  social  ills  from  which  we  are  suffering. 
In  the  foregoing  pages  the  author  has  made  no  pretence 
to  do  more  than  to  draw  the  design  for  a  new  organization 
of  society  as  an  architect  draws  a  design  for  a  house  or 
an  engineer  drafts  the  sketch  of  a  machine.  Economic 
society  can  be  best  envisaged  as  a  piece  of  mechanism — 
an  invention  for  procuring  for  the  people  Work,  Security, 
Plenty  and  Independence.  A  social  mechanism  which 
shall  accomplish  this  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  any  question  of  the  difficulties 
involved  or  whether  the  people  will  care  to  adopt  the 
Plan  or  not,  let  us  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  single 
question: — //  it  were  adopted,  would  it  do  what  it  has 
been  designed  to  do? 

If  it  would,  then  the  author's  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, for  the  execution  of  the  idea  would  have  to  be 
left,  in  any  case,  to  the  courage  and  resolution  of  those 
who  come  after  us. 

In  beginning  this  book,  the  reader  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber, our  first  task  was  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  exactly 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  before  us.  What  precisely 
are,  we  asked  the  economic  ills  from  which  we  chiefly  suf- 
fer and  which  most  urgently  need  to  be  corrected?  Briefly, 
we  found  an  indictment  against  present  society,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(1)  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  it  is  yet  powerless  to  over- 
come POVERTY.     (2)  Unable  to  control  and  apportion 
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basic  labor,  it  is  powerless  to  overcome  involuntary  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. (3)  Unable  to  control— or  even  to 
understand — the  strange  workings  of  its  own  money  sys- 
tem, it  is  powerless  to  prevent  recurring  attacks  of  PANIC 
and  DEPRESSION.  (4)  It  is  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  WASTES  which  accompany  chaotic  produc- 
tion and  unrestrained  competition.  (5)  It  has  all  but 
destroyed  the  NATURAL  RELATION  between  a  man 
and  his  livelihood — such  as  the  pioneer  enjoyed — whereby 
his  success  and  his  living  arise  out  of  his  own  labor  and 
are  not  dependent  upon  markets,  the  favor  of  banks,  or 
upon  somebody  else's  "purchasing  power".  (6)  It  has 
failed  to  develop  a  system  of  DISTRIBUTION  com- 
patible with  its  ever-increasing  rate  of  production.  (7)  It 
has  failed  to  make  the  proper  adjustments  so  that  the  in- 
vention of  NEW  MACHINERY  instead  of  throwing 
workers  out  of  employment,  will  only  shorten  the  hours 
of  work  for  all  labor.  (8)  It  has  failed  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  full  and  free  production  which  would  allow 
us  to  run  our  productive  plant  at  FULL  CAPACITY 
without  incurring  in  consequence  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy. (At  present,  if  we  should  produce  all  that  we  could 
we  should  all  go  to  the  poor-house.)  (9)  It  has  failed  to 
cope  successfully  with  CRIME.  Summing  up: — It  has 
miserably  failed  to  obtain  for  the  people  as  a  whole  a 
just  measure  of  bodily  and  financial  SECURITY. 

The  counts  of  this  indictment  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  our  present  economic  mechanism  is  a  poorly  designed, 
poorly  constructed,  ramshackle,  clumsy  contraption  which 
we  should  be  well  advised  to  replace  by  a  more  efficient, 
workmanlike  invention,  one  that  would  indicate  that  it 
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was  the  choice  of  a  people  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  courage,  will,  and  character. 

Our  present  system  is  characterized  throughout  by 
weakness.  It  is  flabby,  feeble,  debilitated.  Is  our  nation 
— or  is  any  contemporary  nation — we  may  ask,  possessed 
of  sufficient  latent  strength  to  enable  it  to  overcome  this 
flabby  condition?  Can  it  get  itself  backbone  and  ruddy 
blood?  Could  it  be  sufficiently  roused  to  summon  the 
courage  necessary  to  take  such  a  step?  Finally,  would 
the  Plan  here  projected — regarded  purely  as  a  mechanical 
invention  of  great  power  which  would  demand  a  strong 
people  to  run  it — satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  our 
first  chapter?    Would  it  actually  do  the  job? 

Would  our  Plan,  if  adopted  and  put  in  operation  under 
fair  conditions,  actually  and  in  fact  accomplish  what  is 
claimed  for  it? 

Would  it  actually  and  in  fact  overcome  Poverty  and 
banish  Involuntary  Unemployment?  Would  it  liberate 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  our  incomprehensible  Money  sys- 
tem? Would  it  check  the  Wastes  that  accompany  compe- 
tition? Would  it  restore  man's  normal  relation  to  his 
work  which  makes  his  success  dependent  upon  his  own 
efforts  and  not  upon  somebody  else's  "purchasing  power"? 
Would  it  establish  an  adequate  system  of  Distribution? 
Would  it  render  innocuous  and  indeed  beneficent  the  in- 
vention of  new  machinery?  Would  it  enable  us  to  run 
our  industrial  plant  at  FULL  CAPACITY  without  bring- 
ing ourselves  to  ruin?  Would  it  be  able  to  cope  with 
CRIME?  Would  it  bring  bodily  and  financial 
SECURITY? 

If  the  Plan  would  actually  and  in  fact  accomplish  all 
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of  these  ends  and  answer  all  our  problems  with  a  Q.  E. 
D.,  then,  it  seems  only  fair  to  urge  that  it  merits  attention 
— perhaps  to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to  be  adjudged 
the  Winning  Plan. 

Note: — Always  remembering,  however,  that  it  must  be 
able  to  accomplish  its  purposes  without  resorting  to  revo- 
lution, without  violence,  without  seeking  to  overturn  es- 
tablished political  governments,  without  making  any 
attack  or  even  reflecting  in  any  adverse  way  upon  the 
Church,  or  Religion,  or  the  Law,  or  upon  the  Family,  or 
Marriage,  or  Private  Property  or  the  accumulation  of 
Wealth  in  any  amounts.  Such  accumulation  —  repre- 
sented in  money — would  be  made  by  capitalists  in  the 
Luxury  and  Surplus  and  Export  trades  and  would  in  no 
wise  encroach  upon  the  basic  livelihood  of  the  people, 
which  would,  of  course,  rest  in  their  own  hands  to  be  pro- 
duced by  their  own  concerted  efforts. 


THE  ANSWERS 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  are,  fortunately  clear 
and  unequivocal.  The  problem  we  set  ourselves  at  the 
outset  has  been  met,  its  conditions  have  been  satisfied. 
Let  us  review  these. 

Would  the  National  Livelihood  Plan  abolish  Poverty? 
It  certainly  would. 

A  population  of  which  every  member  should  receive 
regularly  the  basic  Necessities  that  constitute  a  decent 
livelihood,  is  a  population  in  which  Poverty  no  longer 
exists,  and  alms-giving  would  be  obsolete.* 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  banish  the  evil  of  Involuntary  Un- 
employment?   It  surely  would. 

All  young  people  would  be  provided  with  a  Good  Job 
immediately  upon  leaving  school;  one  by  which  they 
could  supply  themselves  for  life  with  a  competence.  Later 
in  life  they  might  be  idle,  it  is  true,  and  minus  Luxuries, 


* — -"Why  should  there  be  any  need  for  alms'giving  in  a  civilized 
community?  Instead  of  feeding  the  hungry,  why  not  go  further 
and  make  hunger  impossible?  It  is  easy  to  give;  it  is  harder  to 
make  giving  unnecessary.  I  have  no  patience  with  professional 
charity. 

"We  are  sorry  for  the  hungry,  enough  to  give  them  food,  but 
not  sorry  enough  to  tackle  the  CAUSES  which  make  hunger  pos' 
sible.  We  are  sorry  for  the  unemployed,  but  not  sorry  enough  to 
shoulder  the  job  of  abolishing  unemployment  by  means  of  A  NEW 
AND  DARING  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM. 

"We  can  go  on  to  the  end  of  time  feeding  the  hungry,  patching 
up  the  wounded,  helping  the  poor,  who  never  ought  to  have  been 
wounded  or  hungry  or  poor — and  still  have  as  much  poverty  as 
before.  We  get  up  fancy  dances,  we  give  theatricals,  we  make 
budgets  and  take  up  collections,  we  sell  tickets  for  this  and  that 
from  one  year's  end  to  another  to  grant  a  little  temporary  relief, 
and  when  we  get  through  we  haven't  touched  the  real  problem. 
Surely  the  futility  of  it  all  ought  to  get  through  our  minds!" — 
Henry  Ford. 
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but  they  would  never  suffer  hunger  and  want  because  of 
being  "out  of  a  job".  The  N.  L.  P.  would  not  only 
ENABLE  each  individual  to  get  his  own  livelihood,  but 
it  would  REQUIRE  him  to  do  so.  Thus  it  would  not 
only  prevent  him  from  ever  being  a  burden  upon  society, 
but  it  would  prevent  him  from  being  a  burden  upon 
himself. 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  solve  the — at  present  insoluble — 
Money  Question?  It  certainly  would  and  that  in  the 
simplest  manner,  by  wiping  it  out  altogether  in  that 
region  where  it  is  doing  the  most  harm. 

In  the  realm  of  the  Commons,  King  Money  would  be 
dethroned.  Since  in  that  region  buying  and  selling  would 
be  abolished,  there  would  be  no  place  for  him  there.  He 
would  no  longer  function  in  a  region  where  men  no  longer 
seek  profits  nor  look  to  "loans"  as  to  the  bread  of  life. 

King  Money  would  however  still  continue  to  reign  over 
his  legitimate  realm — the  Capitals — where  he  is  harmless, 
a  region  where  profit-making  would  still  be  the  dominant 
motive  and  men  would  still  trade  and  contend  with  one 
another  for  power  and  for  wealth.  Here  His  Majesty 
would  still  flourish,  receiving  the  homage  of  those  who 
regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  an  inalienable  right 
of  man  and  the  chief  justification  for  his  existence.  (Large 
private  fortunes  can  do  no  vital  harm  to  a  people  whose 
basic  livelihood  is  safe  and  assured.) 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  effect  a  saving  of  Waste?  It  as- 
suredly would. 

The  only  specific  cure  for  national  Waste  is  co-ordi- 
nated, scientific  organization  which  fits  productive  output 
to  consumptive  need,  and  is  operated  for  use  not  for  sale. 
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Would  the  N.  L.  P.  restore  to  the  individual  a  normal 
and  natural  relation  to  his  work?     It  certainly  would. 

A  man's  livelihood  would  then  once  more  spring  di- 
rectly from  his  own  efforts  and  would  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent upon  markets  or  banks  or  employers,  or  the 
movements  of  money,  or  upon  other  people's  "purchasing 
power". 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  establish  a  system  of  distribution 
which  would  return  to  each  individual  the  full  product  of 
his  labor  and  see  to  it  not  only  that  he  shall  earn  his  own 
livelihood  but  that  he  shall  GET  the  livelihood  which  he 
has  earned?    It  would. 

That  Plenty  which  with  us  now  results  in  panic  and 
ruin  would  then  be  distributed  to  all  and  thereafter  the 
effect  of  Plenty  would  be  not  to  impoverish  the  people 
but  to  nourish  them.  It  solves  this  problem  very  simply. 
(It  is  not  so  difficult  if  we  will  look  at  it  simply.)  Goods 
cannot  now  be  distributed  until  they  have  first  been 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  But  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  sell 
them  and  nobody  needs  to  buy  them,  then  whether  any- 
one possesses  any  "purchasing  power"  or  not  does  not 
matter  in  the  least.  Plenty  can  then  be  distributed  at 
once  to  satisfy  human  needs  without  regard  to  anybody's 
"purchasing  power".  Thus  Necessities  which  have  been 
worked  for  BY  all  will  be  distributed  TO  all  without 
further  ado.  (It  is  buying  and  selling  the  Necessities  of 
life  which  perpetuates  Poverty  and  which  prevents  us 
from  being  as  rich  as  we  are,  and  from  enjoying  the 
wealth  which  we  really  possess.) 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  tend  to  diminish  crime  and  per- 
haps to  cope  successfully  with  it?     It  certainly  would. 
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Young  men  in  their  twenties,  a  certain  number  of  whom 
at  present  commit  a  very  large  percentage  (some  say  85 
per  cent.)  of  our  crime  because  they  are  restless,  un- 
disciplined, idle  and  often  HUNGRY,  would  then  be  all 
busily  occupied  at  useful  labor  under  strict  discipline, 
would  be  well-fed,  cared  for  and  for  the  most  part  healthy 
and  happy,  would  have  little  time,  opportunity  or  inclina- 
tion to  incubate  or  to  execute  crime. 

As  Graduates,  the  adult  population,  moreover,  since 
they  would  be  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  competence 
would  be  less  tempted  to  commit  crimes  against  property 
(which  constitute  90  per  cent,  of  present  crime)  than  they 
are  unfortunately  at  present,  when  want,  unemployment, 
idleness,  &c,  incite  them  to  it  and  lax  laws  offer  poor 
deterrents.  Since  crime  moreover  would  then  have  NO 
EXCUSE  it  could  be  and  no  doubt  would  be — rigorously 
dealt  with  and  punishments  for  it  would  be  swift  and  sure. 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  bring  to  the  people  a  greater  degree 
of  Security?    It  most  assuredly  would. 

It  would  satisfy  two  great,  crying  needs  of  the  people 
today — the  need  for  Security  and  the  need  for  steady, 
useful,  well-recompenced  Work;  for  the  assurance  of  fair 
play;  for  a  sure  reliance  upon  a  due  reward  that  should 
accrue  to  them  in  return  for  their  honest  efforts.  It  will 
enable  men  to  live  again  in  a  moral  world  as  they  did  in 
simpler,  pre-speculative  times  before  the  gamblers  got 
into  the  saddle  and  converted  all  industry  into  "a  racket". 
It  would  establish  the  fundamental  right  to  work  and 
ensure  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  honest  labor. 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  solve  the  problem  of  the  Machine, 
so  that  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  which  does  the 
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work  of  many  men  should  not  thereby  throw  these  men 
out  of  work  into  the  street?  Would  it  remove  the  strange 
situation  under  which  today  new  machines,  while  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  workers  required,  also  diminish  the 
number  of  purchasers  who  can  buy  the  product  turned 
out  by  them  so  that  salability  actually  diminishes  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  productivity?  i.  e.,  the  more  we  pro- 
duce the  less  we  can  sell?  Could  it  remove  this  paradox? 
It  assuredly  could  and  would. 

New  labor-saving  machines  would  then  confer  only 
benefit  upon  everybody,  not  unemployment  and  misery 
upon  some.  The  Commons  could  produce  to  full  capacity. 
Output  could  be  extended  to  any  amount  since  the  output 
would  not  have  to  be  SOLD  before  it  could  be  consumed 
and  could  thus  be  distributed  directly  and  at  once.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  new  machine  would  be  only  to  shorten 
the  period  of  necessary,  obligatory  labor  for  the  WHOLE 
YOUNG  ARMY  of  the  COMMONS  and  thereby  would 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  entire  nation. 

Would  the  N.  L.  P.  seek — as  socialism  and  communism 
profess  to  do — to  "destroy  capitalism"?  No,  not  at  all. 
Such  an  object  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  undesirable. 

The  N.  L.  P.  would  merely  LIMIT  the  domain  of 
capitalism  in  so  far  as  is  required  to  SAFEGUARD  HU- 
MAN LIFE — and  no  farther.  It  would  take  away  from 
the  domain  of  capitalism  the  field  of  BASIC,  NECES- 
SARY INDUSTRY  ONLY,  leaving  still  intact  AN  IM- 
MENSE AND  CONSTANTLY  EXPANDING  FIELD 
of  capitalistic  exploitation  for  trade  and  profit-taking  in 
surplus  commodities,  exports  and  Luxuries. 

Would  the  N.  L.   P.  bear  any   resemblance  to  com- 
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munism?  Only  in  so  far  as  it  utilized  the  principle  of 
collectivism^  non-commercial  and  non-profit-seeking,  in 
the  production  of  BASIC  NECESSITIES  ONLY  — a 
principle  which  we  already  employ  in  the  conduct  of  many 
public  undertakings,  as  the  post-office  the  public  school, 
the  army  and  navy,  roads,  canals,  dams,  power  projects, 
irrigation,  &c. 

Unlike  communism,  the  N.  L.  P.  does  not  decry  wealth 
but,  on  the  contrary,  encourages  it.  It  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  the  accumulation  of  private  fortunes  in  any 
amounts.  (Do  we  not  need  taxes  and  do  we  not  crave 
Luxuries,  art,  leisure,  music,  splendor?)  Also  it  makes 
no  attack  upon  religion  or  the  Church,  upon  Marriage  or 
the  Family.  It  would  grant  the  utmost  personal  freedom 
to  the  individual  in  all  of  his  private  affairs.  It  makes  no 
demands  upon  him  whatever  except  one — that  he  earn  his 
living  and  that  he  shall  accomplish  this  while  he  is  young, 
trained  to  that  end,  and  efficiently  organized  to  do  the 
task  in  a  big  way  and  in  a  grand  manner. 

All  our  great  human  institutions  have  arisen  in  response 
to  profound,  wide-spread  human  needs.  The  need  to 
Get-a-Living  is  the  greatest,  the  most  profound,  the  most 
universal  of  these  needs — yet  it  is  embodied,  ministered 
to  and  met  by  no  institution  at  all.  From  this  lack  we 
are  suffering. 

As  the  Church  responds  to  the  need  for  religion,  as 
the  School  answers  the  need  for  education,  as  the  Bar  re- 
sponds to  the  need  for  justice,  as  Marriage  and  the  Family 
respond  to  the  need  for  affection,  for  comfort,  for  home — 
so  the  new  Institution  here  proposed  would  respond  to 
the    ancient    fundamental,    biological,    inescapable    need 
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which  is  present  in  every  human  being  (and  morally  bind- 
ing upon  each)  the  obligation  and  the  need  to  Get-a-Living. 

Finally.  Could  the  Plan  be  adopted  without  entailing 
violence  and  revolution? 

It  could.  Consider  how  the  public  school  was  estab- 
lished. First,  the  people  had  to  be  persuaded  that  ignor- 
ance was  injurious,  disgusting,  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 
Then  they  were  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  establish 
schools  to  overcome  this  evil.  Some  day  the  people  will 
realize  that  poverty,  also,  is  injurious,  disgusting,  danger- 
ous and,  in  our  day,  UNNECESSARY.  Then  these  peo- 
ple, too,  will  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  erect  a  suit- 
able Institution,  fitted  to  overcome  this  blight. 

No  overthrow  of  existing  governments  would  be  called 
for  (the  Commons  could  function  under  any  kind  of  po- 
litical government),  and  the  nation  could  move  forward 
into  Permanent  Prosperity  by  a  simple,  natural  process  of 
extending  the  education  of  their  young  people  from  the 
School  into  Industry  and  SELF-SUPPORT.  By  this  new 
Institution — just  as  indispensable,  just  as  benign  as  the 
School,  they  could  effect  the  complete  conquest  of  poverty. 

Men  have  not  attained  freedom  who  have  been  given 
the  ballot  and  an  education  only,  and  are  left  to  welter 
in  economic  insecurity.  They  will  not  be  free  until,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vote  and  to  education,  they  are  enabled  to  ac- 
quire and  to  enjoy,  by  their  own  efforts,  a  simple  but  sure 
sufficiency.  Then  they  are  fully  equipped  and  are  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  free  activity  in  a  field  which  the 
Plan  leaves  open  for  that  purpose. 

The  Plan  is  not  revolutionary  in  method — but  only  in 
results. 


ENVOY 

— "If  this  be  treason — make  the  most  of  it." — Patrick  Henry 

The  severest  critic  whom  my  National  Livelihood  Plan 
has  encountered,  being  recently  asked  his  final  view  of 
the  Plan  in  the  light  of  today's  depression  and  economic 
chaos,  replied  as  follows: 

"I  think  that  the  Plan  actually  would  accomplish  all 
that  its  author  claims  for  it.  It  actually  would  abolish 
Poverty;  it  actually  would  do  away  with  involuntary  Un- 
employment; it  would  enormously  lessen  Waste;  it  would 
permit  the  use  of  our  productive  Machinery  to  full  ca- 
pacity; it  would  establish  economic  Security;  it  would 
procure  personal  independence — no  doubt  of  it!  I  think 
however,  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  nation 
adopting  the  Plan  and  putting  it  into  effect  are  greater 
than  the  author — carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm  for 
her  dream — realizes. 

A  dream : 

— If  to  devise  an  entirely  practical  Scheme  for  a  new 
economic  order — one  for  which  the  materials  lie  all  ready 
to  our  hands,  including  an  abundance  of  willing,  capable 
labor  together  with  an  abundance  of  machinery  and  raw 
material;  including,  indeed,  a  productive  plant  which 
(because  under  present  conditions  its  output  cannot  be 
consumed  without  FIRST  BEING  SOLD,  and  since  the 
selling  of  it  is  contingent  upon  financial  factors  and  move- 
ments which  nobody  can  understand,  much  less  control) 
we  have  never  yet  DARED  (for  fear  of  bringing  upon 
ourselves  total  bankruptcy)  to  run  at  FULL  CAPACITY; 
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— If  to  design  a  Plan  under  which  it  would  at  last  be 
possible  to  produce  to  FULL  CAPACITY  and  thus  to 
know  ourselves  to  be  as  rich  as  we  are; 

— If  to  devise  a  Scheme  of  distribution  that  will  provide 
for  everybody  a  continuous  stream  of  necessary  goods 
and  services; 

— If  to  design  a  Plan  for  educating  all  young  people 
for  self-support; 

— If  to  devise  a  Scheme  for  providing  each  boy  and 
girl,  on  the  day  they  leave  High  School,  with  a  good, 
steady,  remunerative  job — to  be  accepted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  their  public  school  education; 

— If  to  design  a  Plan  by  which  such  employment  of 
the  Young  People  shall  result  in  their  winning,  after  a 
few  years  of  concerted  effort,  under  scientific  direction, 
complete  economic  independence  for  life; 

— If  to  devise  a  Scheme  which  shall  enable  these  Young 
People,  with  no  more  effort  on  their  part  than  it  would 
require  for  them  to  earn  their  living  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances— through  a  system  of  co-ordinated  production 
and  distribution,  carried  on  without  buying  or  selling  or 
the  use  of  money —  to  lift  the  entire  nation  and  every 
individual  in  it  up  out  of  poverty  (and  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty), out  of  recurrent  unemployment  (and  the  fear  of  it) 
out  of  chronic  insecurity  (and  the  fear  of  that) ; 

— If  to  design  a  Plan  whereby  a  huge  volume  of  crime 
now  being  regularly  committed  by  young  men  in  their 
twenties  could  be  prevented  by  giving  them  at  that  period 
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of  their  lives  good  steady  work,  under  strict  discipline,  in 
the  service  of  their  country; 

— If  to  devise  a  Scheme  whereby  the  self-reliant  self- 
sufficiency  of  early  times  (which  our  system  has  all  but 
destroyed)  could  once  more  be  restored  so  that  each  man's 
living  would  arise  out  of  his  OWN  EFFORTS  and  would 
no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  banks,  and  trade,  and  the 
precarious  flow  of  money  and  the  amount  of  somebody 
else's  "purchasing  power";  so  that  once  more  men  would 
live  by  working  not  by  selling,  once  more  their  living 
would  depend  upon  their  own  actions  which  they  can 
control  and  not  upon  the  movements  of  other  people 
(even  as  far  away  as  India,  Russia,  China,  &c.)  which 
they  cannot  control; 

— If  to  design  a  Plan  whereby  while  the  individual  shall 
be  able  to  gain  security,  he  yet  will  not  be  required  to  do 
so  at  the  price  of  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  find 
upon  completing  his  necessary  service  that  a  large  free 
field  of  capitalistic  exploitation  awaits  him,  providing  abun- 
dant opportunty  for  the  exercise  of  his  personal  initiative 
in  many  directions,  including  that  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  any  amounts; 

— If  to  devise  a  Scheme  which  while  accomplishing  all 
of  these  benefits  shall  yet  entail  no  violence  or  revolution 
(requiring  only  an  extension  of  the  present  universal  and 
obligatory  public  school  system)  shall  involve  no  attack 
upon  Church,  Religion,  Bar  or  Bench,  Marriage,  Family, 
Private  Property  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth; 
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— If  to  design  a  Plan  which  thus  offers  to  correct  the 
chief  evils  of  our  present  economic  disorder  and  gives 
promise  by  lifting  a  heavy  load  of  care  and  misery  from 
the  hearts  of  men  to  usher  in  a  reign  of  peace  and 
plenty  in  which  they  shall  gain  new  strength  for  the  on- 
ward march; — 

If  This  Be  Dreaming — Make  the  Most  of  It! 
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